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Introduction 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  work  to  present  the  superstitions 
traditions,  and  customs  found  in  Thomas  Hardy's  novels,  not 
so  much  because  of  their  importance  in  themselves,  but  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  author  in  the 
development  of  his  plots.    The  genius  of  Hardy  lies  in  this 
phase  as  well  as  in  other  of  his  literary  characteristics. 
Much  has  been  written  about  his  philosophy,  his  fatalism,  and 
his  pessimistic  approaches  to  the  great  phenomena  of  life. 
But  how  much  of  man's  destiny  lies  in  the  customs,  traditions, 
and  conventionalities  which  he  has  devised  in  constructing  his 
culture  and  civilizationl    There,  may  be  found  the  answer  to 
the  numerous  issues  that  he  has  often  forced  upon  himself  and 
his  posterity;  some  have  assisted  him  along  the  long  and  diffi- 
cult road  from  the  barbaric  nomad  to  the  tutored  and  learned 
person  of  reflective  maturity  conscious  of  his  obligations 
to  society  and  man;  while  others  have  circumscribed  his 
activities,  fencing  him  within  the  dictated  rules  of  narrowed 
conventionalized  society.      Thomas  Hardy  has  chosen  to  stress 
and  develop  the  latter  to  illustrate  the  unsuccessful  struggle 
of  man  in  his  attempt  to  loosen  himself  from  some  of  the 
cutting  chains  of  stilted  mannerisms  only  to  be  thrown  back 
into  his  destined  groove.      In  almost  every  case,  the 
struggle  is  so  intense  and  the  moral  repercussions  so 
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great  that  the  rebelling  human  forces  are  crushed  beneath  the 
avalanche  of  powerful  and  tenaciously  retained  social 
conventions. 

At  some  time  in  the  distant  past,  man  attempted  to  find 
an  answer  to  the  ever-perplexing  questions  of  life,  its 
mysteries,  the  forces  of  nature  on  himself  and  his  surroundings, 
and  the  supposed  influences  of  the  Unseen  which  either  affected 
his  progress,  or  accelerated  his  failures.    To  an  untutored 
mind,  what  cannot  be  understood  in  the  concrete  is  wrapped  in 
a  halo  of  mystery.    To  bend  his  mind  into  abstractions  was 
beyond  his  ability.    Or  perhaps  the  field  of  abstractions  was 
not  so  alluring  as  that  which  appealed  to  the  senses  of  lively 
imagination  and  fantasy.    To  the  increased  problems  that  faced 
him  from  day  to  day,  a  shade  of  mysticism  was  cast  around  those 
he  could  not  fathom,  for  they  lay  beyond  his  ability  of  compre- 
hension.   As  these  phenomena  continued  to  loom  gigantically  in 
his  mind,  he  devised  conjectured  answers  to  satisfy  his 
irrationally  groping  mind.    We  have  chosen  to  call  some  of  the 
answers  superstitions  because  of  their  unreasonable  connections 
with  the  problems  they  attempted  to  solve.    Once  such  beliefs 
became  deeply  rooted,  men  held  on  tenaciously  and  any  attempt 
to  explain  would  have  been  considered  almost  sacrilegious. 
Witchcraft,  for  example,  was  defended  ardently  and  vehemently 
by  many  basing  their  contentions  on  scriptural  writings. 
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The  rapid  advances  of  broad  systems  of  education  have 
widened  man's  horizon.    Science  has  found  some  of  the  answers 
to  many  perplexing  questions;  sociology  and  economic^ have 
alleviated  dire  needs,  Tftdiile  medical  science  fought  the 
hardest  battle  in  uprooting  the  devastating  effects  of 
ignorance  in  the  interpretation  of  physical  and  mental  ills. 

Man  has  always  lived  in  hope.    That  unseen  spiritual 
flicker  of  light,  although  at  times  almost  extinguished  by 
the  onrush  of  life's  burdens,  continues  to  illuminate  itself 
down  to  man's  last  day.    It  is  the  something  he  continues  to 
hold  on  to  when  all  is  lost  and  which  he  will  not  release 
so  long  as  his  will  remains  acute.    Hope  is  a  thing  of  the 
future,  and  around  this  illusive  spiritual  force,  prophesying 
has  played  an  important  part.    The  Bible  foretold  of  events 
to  come.    Texts  stressed  the  ability  of  those  who  could  fore- 
tell man's  activities.      In  the  darkest  moment  of  one's 
existence,  it  was  not  unusual  to  resort  to  some  sort  of 
prophesying  or  fortune  telling  in  an  effort  to  find  the  answer 
to  the  immediate  difficulties.    Henchard,  in  the  "Mayor  of 
Casterbridge",  attempted  to  bolster  up  his  rapidly  declining 
fortune  by  risking  what  he  had  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fall,  whom 
he  sought  when  rationalism  no  longer  played  a  part  in  his 
active  life. 
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Births,  marriages,  and  deaths  serve  as  a  prelude  to  this 
life  and  the  hereafter.    Add  to  these  most  important  events 
the  festivities  of  pagan  and  of  Christisui  civilization,  then 
one  can  really  value  the  customs  and  traditions  which  have 
developed,  either  Jovial  or  solemn,  to  lend  color  and 
vitality  to  an  otherwise  prosaic  existence.    Once  deeply  rooted 
they  were  retained  pertinaciously  as  a  vibrant  force  in  both 
individual  and  communal  activities.    But  the  rapid  changes  in 
education,  travel,  and  communication  have  broadened  man's 
mental  horizon.    This  in  turn  has  led  either  to  discontinuance 
of  such  customs  or  to  marked  modifications  and  simplifications 
of  the  traditional  observances.    Still,  something  is  lost  in 
the  change  as  the  simple,  unpretentious  joys  have  given  way 
to  sophisticated  behavior. 

But  in  Hardy's  novels,  they  are  brought  back  to  us  as 
forcefully  and  dynamically  as  the  period  they  represent,  and 
are  once  more  vibrant  in  a  rapidly  disappearing  phase  of 
human  activities. 
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Preface 

At  the  age  of  twenty- eight,  Thomas  Hardy  was  ezperi- 
menting  in  the  field  of  literary  expression  searching  within 
the  deep  recesses  of  his  impressionistic  mind  for  style  and 
manner  of  handling  the  numerous  tales  and  romances  of  his 
native  Wessex.    He  possessed  a  deep  insight  Into  human 
activities  and  found  here  and  there  a  romance  or  a  tragedy  in 
his  simple  rustic  surroundings.    His  genius  lay  in  his  ability 
to  take  the  ordinary  scenes  of  his  environment  and  present 
them  in  a  touchingly  human  manner.    His  keen  responses  to 
humanity  lay  in  his  acutely  sensitive  mind  which  could  pene- 
trate the  surfaces  of  the  masses  to  reveal  the  deep  motives 
which  underlie  man's  tragedies  and  sorrows  or  his  flitting 
moments  of  happiness, 

A  realistic  romanticist,  he  saw  mostly  the  fatal  effects 
of  man's  contact  with  man  and  the  overwhelming  forces  of  his 
environment  determining  either  his  transitory  bliss  or  the 
deeply-rooted  sorrov/s  of  the  human  race. 

The  latter  soon  became  his  field  in  his  first  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  at  writing  a  novel He  was  conscious  of  the 
powerful  forces  of  customs  and  conventions  of  the  society  he 
knew  which  strangulated  the  aspirations  of  those  who  sought 
to  rise  above  their  limited  states  of  birth.    This  phase  of 

1.    An  Indiscretion  in  the  Life  of  an  Heiress. 
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of  study  was  soon  coupled  with  the  folklores  and  customs  of 
his  native  Wessex.    Artistically  blended  together  by  the  hand 
of  Hardy,  they  became  important  factors  in  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  women  who  parade  the  pages  of  his  novels. 

The  awareness  of  these  injustices  was  particularly 
realized  by  the  youth  who  challenged  narrow  exactnesses, 
followed  naturally  broader  inclinations,  only  to  be  forced 
back  by  the  overpowering  forces  of  an  already  well-defined 
existence  known  as  social  behavior.    In  "An  Indiscretion  in 
the  Life  of  an  Heiress",  the  author  states:    "To  be  woven 
and  tied  in  with  the  world  by  blood,  acquaintance,  tradition 
and  external  habit,   is  to  a  woman  to  be  utterly  at  the  beck 
of  that  world's  customs.    In  youth  we  do  not  see  this,  -  -  -  - 
What  was  our  knov/ledge?    A  bit  of  other  people's  words,  V/hat 
was  our  wisdom?    None  at  all,""*" 

His  predilection  for  the  canny,  the  gruesome  ghostly 
tales, accounts  of  spells  and  omens,  murder,  suicides,  and  such 
is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  early  in  life  Hardy  displayed  a 
relish  for  fetish  tales.    Bom  and  bred  in  an  environment 
steeped  in  such  folklores,  they  left  an  indelible  mark  on  his 
over  sensitive,  impressionistic  mind.    ^JVhatever  he  heard,  he 
jotted  down,  and  whenever  possible,  visited  these  places  in  an 
attempt  to  affirm  what  he  had  heard.    Funerals,  also,  interested 
him,  especially  those  of  distinguished  persons.    He  would  often 

1.     An  Indiscretion  in  the  Life  of  an  Heiress,  Page  102. 
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ponder  over  the  solemn  festivals  and  their  significance. 

Thus  we  may  see  the  reason  for  Hardy's  early  interest 
in  fetishism,  folklores,  and  customs  which  he  used  either  to 
produce  effect  and  accentuate  rustic  scenes  or  to  help  develop 
the  personalities  of  his  characters  and  the  motivation  of  his 
plots. 


1.    The  History  of  the  Eaglish  Novel,  By  Ernest 
A.  Bgker— Vol.  9,  Page  25, 


SUPERSTITIONS 
Presentiments  and  Omens 


Presentiments  and  omens  appear  frequently  in  Hardy's 
Novels.    Often  they  are  applied  merely  to  indicate  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  person  concerned.    At  other  times  the 
feeling  of  premonition    is  quite  justified  as  subsequent  events 
prove  the  person  who  felt  this  sense  of  foreboding  had  cause 
to  be  alarmed.    A  few  of  the  omens  used  are  supposed  to  produce 
good  luck,  but  in  most  cases  they  foreshadow  events  of  grave 
concern.    In  many  cases  the  author  couples  ill-omens  with 
pessimistic  approaches  to  life  and  the  twor  together  often  lead 
to  unhappy  consequences.    When  such  forebodings  occur,  the 
reader  can  trace  the  gradual  acceleration  of  the  plot  from 
that  time  on  to  the  conclusion. 

A  few  mentioned  will  illustrate  that  what  may  have  been 
considered  premonitions  of  not  too  serious  a  nature  at  the 
time,  really  foreshadowed  the  events  that  followed. 

In  "The  Woodlanders"  Doctor  Fitzpiers's  presentiment 

about  Mrs.  Charmond  occurs  at  a  time  when  he  is  beginning  to 

feel  disatisfied  with  his  marital  ties  and  life  in  Hintock. 

"I  have  had  a  presentiment  that  this  mysterious 
woman  and  I  were  to  be  better  acquainted. "1 

1.    The  Woodlanders,  Page  183. 
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The  almost  immediate  meeting  which  follows  reveals  to 

Fitzpiers  that  he  and  Mrs.  Charmond  had  met  years  ago  in 

Heidelberg.^    The  renewal  of  their  acquaintance  rekindles  in 

the  inconsistent  Fitzpiers  the  love  he  had  formerly  had  for 

Felice  Charmond.    The  attachment  grows  out  of  bounds  and  finallr 

> 

ends  disastrously  for  the  attractive  mistress  of  Hintock  House*  ' 
hitch  at  the  moment  of  marriage  surely  had  a 

3 

meaning,"    loomed  gigantically  in  the  mind  of  Lady  Constantine 

whOj.from  the  beginning  of  her  attachment  to  Swithin  St.  Cleeve, 

doubted  that  she  would  ever  be  his  wife.    Her  fears  and 

premonitions  were  well  founded  as  events  later  proved* 

Clym  Yeobright  in  "The  Return  of  the  Native"  awoke 

from  a  restful  sleep.    He  had  dreamed  of  his  mother  whom  he 

had  not  seen  for  some  time.    He  resolved  to  see  her  that  same 

night  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  strained  feeling  that  had 

developed  since  his  marriage  to  Eustacia  Vye.    It  was  a  very 

warm  summer  night,  but  a  chill  came  over  him  as  he  walked 

along  the  road  like  the  "cold  air  from  a  cave."^    The  moaning 

figure  lying  on  the  heath  was  that  of  his  mother  who  had  been 

5 

stung  by  an  adder*      Once  again  Clym  experienced  a  feeling  of 

1*  The  V/oodlanders,  Page  187. 

2.  The  Woodland ers,  Page  324. 

3.  Two  On  A  Tower,  Page  142. 

4.  The  Return  of  the  Native,  Page  349. 

5.  The  Return  of  the  Native,  Page  350. 
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chilliness  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Johnny  Nunsuch*s  home  to 
question  the  boy  on  his  meeting  with  Mrs,  Yeobright  Just  before 
the  accident,^ 

Eustaoia  Vye  expresses  her  strong  hatred  for  the  heath 

in  the  following  words:  "'Tis  my  cross,  my  shame,  and  will  be 

p 

my  deaths**      This  is  quite  symbolic  of  the  tragedy  she  was  to 
meet  in  her  attempted  escape  from  the  surroundings  she  loathed. 

Elf ride  Swancourt  was  always  distrubed  whenever  she  met 
the  Widow  Jethway,    Her  apprehensions  increased  with  each 
encounter.    But  the  meeting  on  the  steamer  added  to  her  fear 
of  something  unknown.    She  had  been  seen  with  her  apparent 
fiance%  Henry  Knight.    Fear  of  some  impending  evil  seemed  to  be 
suspended  in  the  air  about  her*^ 

There  are  many  instances  in  history  that  bear  witness 
to  the  belief  in  premonitions.    That  there  may  be  an  answer  to 
this  illusive  feeling  is  hard  to  prove.    But  many  believe  that 
since  man  is  a  creature  of  feelings  and  emotions,  he  can  also 
sense  when  something  is  about  to  befall  him.    According  to 
Samuel  Adams  Drake  in  his  "Myths  and  Fables  of  Today, " 
presentiments  have  a  way  of  casting  their  shadows  before  by 
preying  upon  the  spirit  of  man.^    The  author  maintains  further, 

1.  The  Return  of  the  Native,  Page  271. 

2.  The  Return  of  the  Native,  Page  98. 

3.  The  Return  of  the  Native,  Page  444. 

4.  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  Page  308. 

5.  Page  208. 
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"It  is  quite  easy  to  conceive  why  one  may  be  apprehensive  when 
danger  threatens,  but  when  none  is  in  view,  it  is  hard  to  know 
why."^ 

The  assassination  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  is 

an  example.    He  had  the  best  army  he  ever  commanded  for  war 

against  Spain.    But  he  was  delayed  because  of  the  coming 

festivities  in  honor  of  the  coronation  of  his  queen.    That  he 

dreaded  the  gay  occasion  and  felt  gloomy  about  the  whole  affair 

is  best  revealed  in  his  own  words  to  his  minister,  Sully. 

"I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  my  heart  tells  me  that  some  misfortu4e 

p 

is  to  befall  me.    I  shall  never  go  out  of  it."      He  had  a 

dream  that  he  was  to  die  in  a  carriage.    During  the  festival, 

he  was  assassinated  while  riding  in  his  carriage,  by  a  person 

named  Rava iliac. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  a  firm  believer  of  premonitions. 

Years  later  she  expressed  the  fears  that  oppressed  her  at  the 

time  of  her  marriage  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth.     "At  my  wedding 

something  whispered  to  me  that  I  was  signing  my  death  warrant. 

At  the  last  moment  I  would  have  retreated  if  I  could  have  done 
«3 


so. 


Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  illusions  is  the  one  that 


1.  Myths  and  Fables  of  Today,  by  Samuel  Adams 

Drake,  Page  208. 

2.  M3rths  and  Fables  of  Today,  by  Samuel  Adams 

Drake,  Pages  212-213. 

3.  Myths  and  Fables  of  Today,  by  Samuel  Mams 

Drake,  Page  214. 
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Game  to  Abraham  Lincoln  immediately  following  his  first  election 

After  a  strenuous  day,  he  had  retired  to  his  room  to  rest  when 

he  saw  himself  reflected  twice  in  the  swinging  mirror  above 

his  bureau.    The  other  face  appeared  much  paler.    On  various 

occasions  the  same  illusion  came  to  him.    V/hen  he  confided  to 

his  wife  his  strange  phenomenal  experience,  she  thought  it  was 

a  'sign'  that  he  would  be  reelected  to  office  but  that  he  would 

not  live  through  the  second  term.^ 

In  "The  Later  Years  of  Thomas  Hardy,"  the  author  mentions 

an  incident  relative  to  the  first  Mrs.  Hardy.    A  few  weeks 

before  she  died,  Mrs.  Hardy  sat  one  day  at  the  piano  and  played 

many  of  her  favorite  tunes.    When  she  had  finished,  she  rose 

2 

from  the  piano  saying  that  she  would  never  play  them  again. 

The  following  poem  written  by  Hardy  expresses  his  wonder 
at  the  strange  feeling  that  overcame  Mrs,  Hardy  at  a  time  when 
she  was  in  fairly  good  health  and  spirits. 

The  Last  Performance 

"I  am  playing  my  oldest  tunes,"  declared  she, 

"All  the  tunes  I  know, — 
Those  I  learned  ever  so  long  ago," 

-Why  she  should  think  Just  then  she'd  play  them 
Silence  cloaks  like  snow. 

When  I  returned  from  the  town  at  nightfall 

Notes  continued  to  pour 
As  when  I  had  left  two  hours  before: 

"It's  the  very  last  time,"  she  said  in  closing 
"From  now  I  play  no  more," 

1.  Myths  and  Fables  of  Today,  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake, 

Pages  214,  220. 

2,  The  Later  Years  of  Thomas  Hardy,  by  Florence  Emily 

Harriy,    Page  ^?^7>^ 
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A  few  morns  onward  found  her  fading, 

And,  as  her  life  outflew, 
I  thought  of  her  playing  her  tunes  right  through; 
And  I  felt  she  knew  of  what  was  coming, 

And  wondered  how  she  knew.l 

From  early  times,  man  has  felt  that  signs  and  portents 
were  meant  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  his  life  or  his  imme- 
diate surroundings.    Each  omen  had  a  meaning  either  for  good 
or  evil  and  each  had  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  its 
relation  to  what  was  dear  to  him.    The  natives  of  Wessex  were 
no  different  from  the  men  and  women  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world.    Hardy  has  used  many  omens  most  generously  in  his  novels 
ranging  all  the  way  from  rustic  comedy  to  extreme  tragedy. 
Some  have  direct  bearing  on  his  plots,  but  in  most  cases  they 
reflect  the  thinking  of  his  characters  or  lend  color  to  the 
otherwise  prosaic  existence  of  secluded  country  life.    Of  the 
omens  used  by  the  author,  a  few  are  forerunners  of  good  luck. 

The  flight  of  bees  in  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  is 
considered  a  harbinger  of  good  fortune  by  Mrs.  Penny  as  Dick 
Dewy  explained  the  annoying  incident  Just  before  his  departure 
from  home  to  call  for  his  bride. 

"Should  ha'  swarmed  then  of  all  times  and  seasons  I" 
said  the  indignant  Dick. 

But  I^Irs.  Penny  assured  him,  however,  that  it  is:  "A' 

1,    Moments  of  Vision,  By  Thomas  Hardy,  Page  119. 
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excellent  sign."-'-    Thus  Hardy  injects  this  bit  of  simple  belief 
one  of  the  few  that  he  uses,  to  indicate  smooth  sailing  in  the 
lives  of  those  concerned. 

But  in  the  "Interlopers  of  the  Knap"  the  moment  that 
Philip  Hall's  death  had  occurred,  the  bees  were  aroused  so 
that  they  would  not  pine  away  and  die  during  the  year. 2 

Our  early  ancestors  regarded  the  flight  of  bees  as  a 
favorable  omen.     They  felt  that  these  extraordinary  phenomena 
were  auspicious  and  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  lives  of 
betrothals  or  those  who  were  about  to  marry.    It  was  thought 
that  even  a  girl's  virginity  could  be  detected  by  accomplishing 
the  difficult  feat  of  walking  through  a  swarm  of  bees  without 
being  stung. 

The  telling  of  bees  when  a  death  had  occurred  was 

considered  of  most  importance  if  the  bees  were  to  live.  In 

4 

"Myths  and  Fables  of  Today",  Drake  mentions  a  case  of  a  man 
who  sang  a  psalm  in  front  of  some  bees  vfeen  a  death  had  just 
taken  place,  and  in  New  England  the  hives  were  sometimes  draped 

4 

in  black. 

1.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  Page  200. 

2.  Wessex  Tales,  "Interlopers  of  the  Kiiap,  " 

Page  177. 

3.  Traditions  and  Customs  of  Cheshire,  By  Hole, 

Pages  38,  39. 

4.  Page  74. 
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The  throwing  of  the  shoe  for  good  luck,  T(\folch  is  a 
centuries-old  superstition,  appears  in  "The  Return  of  the 
Native."    Mrs.  Yeobright,  who  is  skeptical  of  the  favorable 
results  that  may  follow  her  niece's  marriage  to  Damon  V/ildeve, 
casts  a  slipper  at  Thomas in* s  retreating  figure  down  the  quiet 
walk.^ 

The  need  of  good  fortune  in  marriages  and  that  they  may 
prove  fruitful  may  be  found  in  the  old  custom  of  throwing  grain 
at  a  married  couple.    Today  rice  is  still  a  favorite  at  such 
occasions,  although  that  has  now  given  way  to  flowers  and 
confetti  thrown  in  a  spirit  of  gaiety. 

But  before  men  and  women  were  considered  of  equal 
importance,  marriage  signified  the  authority  of  transfer  of  the 
woman  from  her  father  to  that  of  her  husband.      In  the  renun- 
ciation, the  father  handed  the  bridegroom  the  shoe.  The 
origin  of  this  custom  is  unknown,  according  to  Knowlson,  but 
it  may  have  had  some  connection  with  the  ancient  ceremony  or 

rite  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  property  as  evidence 

4 

of  good  faith  in  a  business  transaction. 


1.  "There,  I  don't  believe  in  old  superstitions, 

hut  I'll  do  it."    She  threw  a  slipper  at  the 
retreating  figure  of  the  girl,  who  turned, 
smiled,  and  went  on  again. 
The  Return  of  the  Native,  Pae;e  187. 

2.  Old  English  Customs,  by  Jlitchf ield,  page  193. 

3.  The  Origins  of  Popular  Superstitions  and  Customs, 

by  T.  S.  Knowlson,  Page  103. 

4.  The  World  Digest- June-1942-"Here  Cofiies  the  Bride- 

And  Howl  by  Marjorie  Bell. 
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The  ancient  Hebrews  confirmed  such  transfers  by  the 
removal  and  the  giving  of  a  shoe  or  a  sandal.    Reference  to 
this  is  found  in  the  story  of  Boaz  and  Naomi.    In  Deuteronomy, 
a  widow  refused  marriage  by  her  husband's  surviving  brother, 
unloosed  his  shoe  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  and  asserted 
her  independence ."^ 

The  Anglo-Saxon  fathers  delivered  the  shoe  to  the  bride- 
groom, with  which  he  touched  her  upon  the  head  as  a  token  of 
2 

authority.       Remnant  of  this  custom  may  be  found  today  among 

the  Mohammedans — who  remove  their  shoes  and  sandals  before 

attending  temples  of  worship. 

The  idea  of  good  fortune  later  took  the  place  of 

solemnity  in  the  performance  of  such  acts.    Ben  J^iison"' 

said  for  good  luck: 

"Hurl  after  me  a  shoe 

I'll  be  merry  whatever  I'll  do." 

And  Heywood: 

"And  home  again  hitherward 

quick  as  a  bee 
Now  for  good  luck,  dast  an 

old  shoe  at  me. "3 


1.  Biblical  -  Book  of  Ruth  -  King  James  Version. 

2.  "The  Origins  of  Popular  Superstitions  and 

Customs"    By  Knowlson,  Page  103. 

3.  Faiths  and  Fo3.klore,  by  W.  Carew^  Hazlitt, 

Vol.  II,  Pages  445-454. 
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The  luck  of  the  caul  and  of  the  last  comer  fills  Christiai. 
Candle's  na?ve  mind  as  he  thinks  good  fortune  may  be  his  and 
supersede  his  apparent  ill  luck  because  of  his  having  been 
born  a  man  of  "no  moon,"^ 

But  ill-luck  omens  far  outnumber  those  presaging  favorably 
results,    A  sense  of  apprehension  fills  the  minds  of  Hardy's 
characters  as  the  unfavorable  portents  are  regarded  with  con- 
cern and  foreboding. 

The  breaking  of  a  key  in  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd," 
filled  Maryann's  mind  with  fear  as  she  connected  the  incident 
with  the  inexplainable  disappearance  of  her  mistress,  Bathsheba 
Iverdene • 

"I  hope  nothing  is  wrong  about  mistress  but  an 

unlucky  token  came  to  me  indoors  this  morning.    I  went 
to  unlock  the  door  and  dropped  the  key,  and  it  fell 
upon  the  stone  floor  and  broke  into  two  pieces. 
Breaking  the  key  is  a  dreadful  bodement.    I  wish 
mis 'ess  was  home. "2 

Cytherea  Graye's  selection  of  Old  Christmas  Eve  as  the 

time  when  she  would  marry  Aeneas  Manston  was  not  aware  that  the 

day  selected  would  fall  on  Friday. 

"A  Thursday,  surely?"  said  Cytherea. 
"No:    Old  Christmas  Day  comes  on  a  Saturday." 
The  perturbed  little  brain  had  reo.koned  wrong,  "v/ell, 
it  must  be  a  Friday,"  she  murmured  in  a  reverie. 
"No:  have  it  altered,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Auldclyffe 
cheerfully. 

"There's  nothing  bad  in  Friday,  but  such  a  creature  as 
you  will  be  thinking  about  its  being  unlucky- in  fact, 

1.  The  Return  of  the  Native,  Page  262. 

2,  Far  from  the  Ivladding  Crowd,  Paf^e  249. 
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I  Wouldn't  choose  a  Friday  myself  to  be  married  on, 
since  all  the  other  days  are  equally  available." 

"I  shall  not  have  it  altered,"  said  Cytherea  firmly; "it 
has  been  altered  once  already:  I  shall  Ifet  it  be,"l 

Many  superstitions  are  connected  with  the  dead.  Shutting 
the  room  of  the  dead,  turning  the  mirrors,  or  keeping  the 
eyes  closed  were  precautions  taken  so  the  deceased  would  not 
disturb  those  who  are  still  living. 

In  "The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge",  Mrs.  Henchard  gives  her 
nurse  specific  orders  that  should  be  carried  out  in  preparing 
her  body  for  burial.  Not  to  be  forgotten  were  the  four- ounce 
pennies,  two  for  each  eye  so  her  eyes  would  remain  closed. 

One  of  the  Superstitions  of  the  yokels  is  that  concerning 

the  moon.    Christian  Candle,  an  unfortunate  simple-minded 

young  man,  is  a  negative  sort  of  person  who  lacks  the  qualities 

attributed  to  manhood.    The  absence  of  these  necessary 

characteristics  was  believed  due  to  his  time  of  birth.     In  a 

conversation  about  marriage  and  a  man  whom  no  one  would  accept, 

Mr.  Fairway  answers  the  pressing  question  in  Christian's  mind: 

"y«s,  'no  moon,  no  man*.     *Tis  one  of  the  truest 
sayings  ever  spit  out.    The  boy  never  comes  to  any- 
thing that's  born  at  new  moon.    A  bad  job  for  thee. 
Christian,  that  you  should  have  showed  your  nose 
then  of  all  days  in  the  month." 


1.  Desperate  Remedies,  Page  265. 

2.  Ethnology  in  Folklores^  By  G-.  L.  Somme,  Page  120, 

121. 

3.  Page  143. 
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And  Christian,  believing  that  to  be  the  cause  of  his 

lack  of  manly  bearing,  regarded  Mr*  Fgirway  with  profound 

admiration  as  he  remarked: 

ni  suppose  the  moon  was  terrible  full  when  you 
were  born?" 

"V/ell,   *a  was  not  new."  Mr.  Fairway  replied,  with 
a  disinterested  gaze,-^ 

For  Mr.  Fairway  considered  himself  very  much  a  man 
and  the  definite  antithesis  of  simple,  naive,  easily- frightened 
Christian  whom  no  woman  would  marry. 

The  parson  in  "Two  on  a  Tower," had  journeyed  to  a 

cemetery  to  wait  for  a  supposed  funeral.    He  had  confused  a 

burial  with  a  marriage  while  Viviette  Blount  and  Swithin  St. 

Cleeve  waited  anxiously  for  the  clergyman.    Although  the 

ceremony  finally  took  place,  a  shadow  of  doubt  entered 

Viviette's  mind  as  to  the  portent  of  the  supposedly  unimportant 
2 

incident.      But  later  it  V7as  revealed  that  Viviette  was  not  a 
widow  at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage.    The  date  of  Sir 
Blount's  demise  had  been  incorrectly  reported,  having  occurred 
six  weeks  later  than  the  one  stated  in  the  notification  sent 
Lady  Constant ine.    Thus  the  ties  between  her  and  her  apparent 
husband  were  invalid.    The  culmination  of  events  that  followed 
postponed  the  marriage  and  by  that  postponement,  Viviette 


1.  The  Return  of  the  Native,  Pa^es  26,  27,  28. 

2.  Page  143. 
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comes  to  a  tragic  ending. 

Hardy  developed  mistaken  identity  and  a  trick  of  the  mind 

as  possible  omens  of  unhappiness.    This  is  continued  in  "Two 

on  a  Tower,"    Swithin  St.  Cleeve  desired  to  leave  unnoticed 

from  Viviette's  home.    A  storm  had  developed  during  his 

secret  visit  to  his  wife  and  he  was  insufficiently  clad  to 

make  his  way  home  across  the  Blount  estate.    In  a  closet  were 

some  of  Sir  Blount's  clothing.    St.  Cleeve  put  on  one  of  the 

garments  and  was  about  to  leave  when  he  ran  into  Viviette, 

Having  no  further  doubt  of  her  personality  he  came  out 
with  thoughtless  abruptness  from  the  closet  behing  her, 
and  looking  round  suddenly  she  beheld  his  shadowy" 
fur-clad  outline.    At  once  she  raised  her  hands  in 
horror,  as  if  to  protect  herself  from  him;  she  uttered 
a  shriek,  and  turned  shudderingly  to  the  wall,  covering 

her  face.  In  consternation,  and  with  a  view  of  not 

compromising  her,  he  effected  his  retteat  as  fast  as 
possible,  reaching  the  bend  of  the  corridor  Just  as 
her  brother  Louis  appeared  with  a  light  at  the  other 
extremity. 

"What's  the  matter,  for  heaven's  sake,  Viviette?"  said 
Louis. 

**My  husband  I"  she  involuntarily  exclaimed. 
"What  nonsense I 

"0  yes,  it  is  nonsense,"  she  added,  with  an  effort. 
"It  is  nothing." 

"But  what  was  the  cause  of  your  cry?" 
She  had       this  time  recovered  her  reason  and  judgment. 

"0,  it  was  a  trick  of  the  imagination,"  she  said  witii  a 
faint  laugh.     "I  live  so  much  alone  that  I  get  super- 
stitious— -and  I  thought  for  the  moment  I  saw  an 

apparition."l 

And  when  St.  Cleeve  was  on  the  road,  neighboring 

travelers  also  mistook  him  for  Sir  Blount,  almost  believing  him 

to  be  an  apparition. 


1.     Page  161,  162 
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One  of  the  laborers  explaining  the  scene  on  the  highway 


remarked: 


"Crossing  the  park  one  night  at  one  o'clock  in  the 

morning,  when  we  happened  to  look  up  and  there 

was  Sir  Blount  a-walking  I  don*t  say  *twas  it, 

God  forbid  that  I  should  drag  in  a  resurrection  word, 
,,..,But  he,  or  it,  closed  in  upon  us,  as  'twere,"^ 

But  as  if  that  were  not  sufficient  to  confuse  the 


already  complicated  situation,  another  such  mental  twist  is 
added  which  threw  the  leading  characters  into  a  dilemma 
affecting  not  only  her  life  but  also  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Melchester, 


That  Viviette's  difficulties  were  leading  to  a  point 

of  tragedy  may  be  seen  in  the  following  words: 

"When  suddenly  in  a  dusky  vista  among  the  fir-trunks 
she  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  a  golden-haired  toddling 

child  moved  a  step  or  two  and  vanished  behind 

a  tree.    Lady  Constantine  fearing  it  had  lost  its  way, 
went  quickly  to  the  spot,  searched,  and  called  aloud. 
But  no  child  could  she  perceive  or  hear  anywhere  around. 
She  returned  to  where  she  had  stood  when  first  beholding 
it,  and  looked  in  the  same  direction,  but  nothing 
reappeared.    The  only  object  at  all  resembling  a  little 
boy  or  girl  was  the  upper  tuft  of  a  bunch  of  fern, 
which  had  prematurely  yellowed  to  about  the  colour  of 
a  fair  child's  hair,  and  waved  occasionally  in  the 
breeze," 

"The  morning  after.,.. she  realized  a  state  of  things 
that  she  had  never  anticipated, "^ 

Her  approaching  motherhood  was  a  great  shock  to  her. 

With  St.  Cleeve  departed  for  South  Africa,  Viviette  was  left 


along  to  face  a  distressing  problem. 


1.  Page  164. 

2.  Page  272 — Later  her  son  had  flaxen  hair. 
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In  "The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge",  the  intriguing  Lucetta 
is  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position  as  tea  is  about  to  be 
served.    The  uninvited  Henchard  and  the  dashing  young  Farfrae 
regard  each  other  suspiciously  as  they  sit  about  the  tea  table. 
Lucetta' s  intensity  is  obvious  as  she  held  a  platter  of  bread 
and  butter  between  them.    As  each  took  hold  of  the  same  slice, 
each  pulled  and  the  slice  broke  in  two.    The  slice  of  bread 
may  have  been  symbolic  of  the  tragedy  which  would  later  enter 
her  life  as  a  result  of  her  association  with  Henchard  and 
Farfrae.    But  the  incident  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  of  comedy 
injected  by  the  author  as  he  poked  fun  at  the  three  actors  in 
Lucetta*s  apartment.    For  it  would  seem  to  be  Hardy  saying: 
"How  ridiculous  of  all  three  of  theml"  and  not  Elizabeth- Jane 

The  rose-thorn  prick  of  Tess's  delicate  chin  is  a  mere 
suggestion  of  an  impending  tragedy.    The  desire  of  her  parents 
to  improve  their  worldly  lot  by  establishing  contact  with  a 
wealthy  family  by  the  same  name,  sent  Tess  reluctantly  on  an 
acquaintance  mission.    Hardy's  introduction  of  Alex  D'Urber- 
ville  at  this  point  suggests  the  possibility  of  unpleasant 
events  to  follow.    But  the  first  omen  of  the  catastrophe  comes 
with  the  thorn  prick  brought  about  by  Alex's  desire  to  adorn 
her  with  June  roses.    That  Tess  was  apprehensive  is  evident 
as  she  regards  the  sign  with  misgiving.    Hardy's  description 
of  this  incident  is  rather  interesting: 
1.     Pages  217,  218. 


"Then  she  fell  to  reflecting  again,   and  in  looking 
downwards  a  thorn  of  the  rose  remaining  in  her 
breast  accidentally  pricked  her  chin«    Like  all 
the  cottagers  of  Blackmoor  Vale,  Tess  was  steeped 
in  fancies  and  pref igurative  superstitions;  she 
thought  this  an  ill  omen  -  the  first  she  had 

notic^that  day. 

This  omen— blood — although  a  drop  as  pricks  go,  connects 
well  in  the  further  development  of  the  plot.    Later  in  the 
novel  is  a  threshing-machine  scene  with  Tess  on  the  rick 
feeding  the  thresher.    Alex  D»Urberville»s  insistent  addresses, 
resumed  after  they  had  lost  contact  with  each  other  over  a 
period  of  time,  aroused  Tess*s  anger.    With  the  swing  of  her 
gauntlet,  she  struck  him  on  the  mouth  and:  "a  scarlet  oozing 
of  blood  began  dropping  from  his  mouth  upon  the  straw, "2 

Then  the  third  and  final  drawing  of  blood,  this  time 
Alex's  murder  by  the  angered  Tess,  whose  aroused  spirits  are 
an  indication  of  how  far  she  had  been  tried  by  overwhelming 
ordeals,  a  girl  victimized  by  her  natural  gift  of  beauty. 
Thus  Hardy  ends  the  earthly  journey  of  Tess,  begun  on  a  bright 
June  day  from  Marlott  with  the  hope  of  an  improved  worldly 
lot,  to  end  after  years  of  trial  on  the  scaffold  of 
Wintoncester.*^ 

Other  unpleasant  incidents  appear  in  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles"  as  Hardy  continues  the  use  of  gloomy  and  grue- 

1.  Tess  of  the  DTrbervilles,  Page  50. 

2.  Tess  of  the  D»Uiibervilles,  Page  422. 

3.  Tess  of  the  D»Urbervilles,  Page  508. 


some  omens.    Tess's  family  name  suggested  the  famous  legend 

of  the  D'Urberville  coach.    As  the  author  tells  us: 

"A  certain  D'Urberville  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century  committed  a  dreadful  crime  in 
his  family  coach;  since  that  time  members  of  the 
family  see  or  hear  this  old  coach  whenever  "-^ 

Thus  a  gloomy  insinuation  is  left  incomplete  by  the 

kindly  Mrs.  Cpick  before  Angel  and  Tess  depart  on  their 

wedding  day..  At  the  same  time,  Hardy  added  the  afternoon 

crowing  of  a  cock;  once,  drawing  general  attention  to  his 

position;  second,  toward  Clare;  and  third,  as  they  drove 

away.^ 

The  rumbling  of  the  legendary  coach  comes  to  Tess  at 
another  critical  moment  in  her  life.    The  ominous  sound  occurs 
at  a  most  crucial  period.    It  seems  to  warn  her  of  impending 
danger  should  she  accept  Alex  D'Urberville's  offer  of 
assistance  to  her  and  her  destitute  family.^ 

Another  reminder  of  the  difficult  road  of  sorrow  that 
was  to  lie  before  Tess  follows  her  meeting  with  D'Urberville. 
After  this  unpleasant  encounter,  she  passes  the  Old  Stone 
Cross  relic  while  on  her  way  home.    Inquiring  from  a  solitary 
shepherd  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  cross,  he  informs  her: 

1.  Page  272. 

2.  Pages  274,282. 

3.  Page  451. 
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"Cross — no;  'twas  not  a  cross  I  'Tis  a  thing  of 

ill-omen  ..put  up  in  wuld  times  by  the 

relative  of  a  malefactor  who  was  tortured  there 
by  nailing  his  hand  to  a  post  and  afterwards  hung. 
The  bones  lie  underneath.    They  say  he  sold  his 
soul  to  the  devil,  and  that  he  walks  at  times 

Dreams  as  omens  also  have  their  place  in  Hardy's  novels. 
Elfride  Swancourt's  dream  of  the  Widow  Jethway  suggested  the 
possible  trouble  that  that  woman  would  incur  on  the  heroine 
of  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes."^    Eustacia  Vye's  drea^i  of  the 
knight  brings  to  her  mind  her  probable  meeting  with  the  much 
talked-about  Clym  Yeobright.       Yeobright's  dream  of  his 
mother  sends  him  on  a  reconciliation  mission  only  to  find  her 
on  the  heath  the  victim  of  an  adder. 

But  in  "Desperate  Remedies"  the  author  combines  noises 
in  the  night  effectively  with  dreams  as  the  two  lead  to 
definite  consequences.    In  this  early  writing,  Hardy  combined 
omens  of  such  a  nature  as  part  of  the  motivation  of  his  plot. 
But,  in  his  later  works  dreams  are  a  mere  interlude  between 
important  developments. 

1.  Tess  of  the  D*Urbervilles,  page  398. 

2.  Page  308. 

3.  The  Return  of  the  Native,  Page  138. 

4.  The  Return  of  the  Native,  Page  350. 
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In  "Desperate  Remedies",  Hardy  Interweaves  in  this 
rather  complex  novel  the  howling  of  dogs  which  occur 
simultaneously  with  a  dream  of  a  frightful  nature.  These 
noises  and  the  dream  assume  a  superstitious  character  as  they 
are  planned  by  the  author  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
lives  of  the  principal  characters  and  an  effect  on  the  events 
in  the  course  of  the  novel. 

Three  sets  of  dreams  are  effectively  used.    The  first 

one  sets  the  in^etus  of  the  novel  which  firmly  entrenches 

Cytherea  Graye  in  the  Aldolyffe  household,^  the  second  dream 

on  the  eve  of  Cytherea*  s  marriage  to  Aeneas  Manston  leads  to 
2 

the  climax,    and  the  third  dream  leads  to  the  conclusion  which 
freed  Cytherea  from  the  overpowering  influences  of  Miss 
Aldclyffe.3 

Between  the  hours  of  two  and  five  in  the  morning,  Cytherea 
lay  in  a  feigned  sleep  in  one  of  Miss  Aldolyffe* s  chambers.^ 
Outside,  she  could  hear  the  faint  sounds  of  gushing  water 
mingled  with  an  intermittent  whistle.    The  blackness  of  the 
night  added  to  her  gloomy  spirit  which  had  prevailed  since 
her  entrance  into  Miss  Aldolyffe* s  home  as  her  companion. 

1.  Page  100 ; 

2.  Page  268. 
5.  Page  444. 
4.  Page  99 • 
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Here  Hardy  presents  a  weird,  depressing  soene  comparable  to 
one  of  Poe*s  ghastly  descriptions  just  before  an  impending 
tragedy. 

The  sound  of  a  gurgle  or  rattle  was  followed  instantly 

by  the  low  whine  of  a  dog  in  the  house.    A  watch-dog  in  the 

yard  began  to  howl  loudly.    Soon  he  was  Joined  by  other  dogs 

in  the  vicinity,  adding  uncanniness  to  a  black  dismal  night. 

Cytherea's  fear  aroused  Miss  Aldclyffe  who  had  been  experiencing 

a  dream  of  fright  and  terror. 

"0,  such  a  terrible  dreaml . • • . . .and  your  touch  was 
the  end  of  it.    It  was  dreadful.    Time  with  wings, 
hour-glass,  and  scythe,  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  me — grinning  and  mocking:  then  he  seized  me,  took 
a  piece  of  me  only,,.. But  I  can't  tell  you,    I  can*t 
bear  to  think  of  it,.  How  those  dogs  howl I  People 
say  it  means  death." 

The  next  morning  Mr,  Aldclyffe* s  death  is  discovered, 
having  occurred  at  the  hour  when  the  strange  noises  awoke 
Cytherea  and  aroused  Miss  Aldclyffe  from  her  horrible  dream. 

With  this  first  superstitious  belief  fulfilled,  Cy-bherea»£ 
place  is  firmly  established  in  Miss  Aldclyffe' s  household, 
interweaving  in  this  adventurously  melodramatic  novel  the  lives 
of  one  with  the  other. 

That  strange  distrubances  Bhould  occur  at  critical 
moments  in  Cytherea' s  life,  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
novel.    On  Old  Christmas  Eve,  another  disturbing  noise  and 
dream  added  apprehension,  for  on  the  following  day  she  was  to 

1.     Pae^e  100. 
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marry  Aeneas  Manston,  an  event  regarded  with  dread  rather  than 
eagerness.    At  a  moment  of  sad  reflections  just  before  falling 
asleep,  Cytherea  became  aware  of  unnatural  sounds  outside  her 
window, 

"As  the  minutes  glided  by  the  noises  increased, 
sounding  as  if  some  one  were  beating  the  wall  below 
her  window  with  a  bunch  of  switches,  The  oft- 
repeated  noise  grew  heavier  upon  the  wall,  and 
was  now  intermingled  with  creaks  and  a  rattling 
like  the  rattling  of  dice, ... .some  portion  of  the 
mystery  was  revealed.    It  was  the  breaking  off  and 
fall  of  a  branch  from  one  of  the  large  trees 
outside,..." 

She  thought,  "Is  it  the  intention  of  Fate  that 
something  connected  with  these  noises  shall  influence 
my  future  as  in  the  last  case  of  the  kind?"-^ 

Once  she  had  fallen  asleep,  she  dreamed  she  was  being 

2 

whipped  with  "dry  bones  suspended  on  a  string."    The  face  of 
the  executioner  was  covered  by  a  mask,  but  the  form  was  the 

« 

one  of  her  fiance', 

Oytherea's  waking  hours  were  gloomy  ones  as  she  reflected 
on  the  night  of  terror  she  had  experienced,  wondering  if  the 
unfavorable  union  was  to  be  hindered  by  some  unforeseen  force. 
Her  anxiety  is  substantiated  as  events  occurred  that  evening 
to  invalidate  the  marriage  which  had  taken  place  only  a  few 
hours  before.*^ 


1.  Page  268. 

2.  Page  268. 

3.  Page  300. 


The  final  dream  in  the  novel  occurs  about  daybreak, 
Cytherea's  sensitive  nature  now  connected  these  periodical 
disturbances  to  the  Aldcl3rffe  influence  in  her  young  life. 
Disturbed  from  a  sound  sleep,   she  saw  the  form  of  Miss 
Aldclyffe  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  who  regarded  her  with 
intenseness.    When  she  was  fully  awaked,  the  form  disappeared. 
The  early  hours  of  the  morning  brought  the  news  of  Miss 
Aldclyffe* s  death  which  had  happened  at  the  exact  hour  of  the 
dream.-^    Thus  Hardy  ends  this  complexly-v/oven  novel  with  this 
final  dream  which  released  Cytherea  from  the  overpowering 
influences  of  Miss  Aldclyffe. 

The  unusual  sensitiveness  and  insight  of  dogs  is 

revealed  by  the  author's  wife  in  connection  with  Hardy's 

famous  dog,  Wessex,  a  wire-haired  terrier  of  great  intelligence 

and  friendly  nature. 

"About  nine  o'clock  at  night  Mr.  William  Watkins  called 
to  discuss  with  Hardy  certaih  matters  connected  with  his 
society.    The  dog,  as  was  his  v/ont,  rushed  into  the  hall 
and  greeted  his  friend  with  vociferous  barks.  Suddenly 
these  gave  way  to  a  piteous  whine,  and  the  change  was 
so  startling  that  Wessex* s  mistress  went  to  see  what 
had  happened. 

Nothing  however  seemed  amiss,  and  the  dog  returned  to 
the  room  where  Hardy  was  sitting  and  where  he  was 
joined  by  lilr,  Watkins.    But  even  here  V/essex  seemed  ill 
at  ease,  and  from  time  to  time  went  to  the  visitor  and 
touched  his  coat  solicitously  with  his  paw,  which  he 
always  withdrew  giving  a  sharp  cry  of  distress. "2 

1.  Page  445. 

2.  The  Later  Years  of  Thomas  Hardy,  by  Florence 

Emily  Hardy,  Page  241. 
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After  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  Mr.  Watkins  left  and  he 
seemed  to  be  in  very  good  spirits.    A  telephone  message  early 
the  next  morning  from  Mr.  Watkins 's  son  informed  the  Hardys 
of  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  the  night  before  an  hour 
after  he  had  arrived  at  his  hot el 

The  strange  belief  in  an  incubus  is  connected  with  a 
supposed  evil  spirit,  which  lies  upon  persons  in  their  sleep, 
particularly  if  oppressed  or  burdened.    That  this  condition 
may  have  strange  effects  is  displayed  in  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes." 
But  in  "The  Withered  Arm"  Hardy  has  the  whole  tragic  experience 
affect  the  lives  of  three  persons  strangely  connected  around 
an  incubus  which  had  far-reaching  consequences. 

This  term  is  now  superseded  by  our  well-known  word, 
nightmare,  which  is  connected  with  a  physical  disorder  and 
followed  by  an  extreme  mental  disturbance. 

Toward  the  end  of  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  Henry  Knight  and 

Stephen  Smith  had  hoped  to  rectify  the  sadly  misunderstood 

event  in  the  life  of  Elfride  Swancourt,  which  had  resulted 

from  an  impetuous  elopement  with  Stephen  Smith.    On  the  train 

back  to  Gamelton,  Knight  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  vividly  of  a 

bright  morning  at  East  Endelstow  Church  where  he  and  Smith 

beheld  Lord  Luxellian  standing  alone  inside  the  chancel.  He 

was  wrapped  in  deep  thought,  his  head  bowed  in  sorrow.  Inside 

the  altar-rail  a  strange  clergyman  was  reading  from  an  open 

1.    The  Later  Years  of  Thomas  Hardy,  by  Florence 
^  Emily  Hardy,  Page  241. 
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book.    Instead  of  a  bride,  the  former  Lady  Luxellian,  who  had 

died  some  time  before,  appeared  and  approached  her  husband, 

"V/here's  the  bride?"    Lord  Luxellian  said:  "There's 
no  bride."    At  that  moment  somebody  came  in  at  the  door, 
and  I  knew  her  to  be  Lady  Luxellian  who  died.  He 
turned  and  said  to  her:     •!  thought  you  were  in  the 
vault  below  us;  but  that  could  have  been  only  a  dream 
of  mine.    Come  on.     'Then  she  came  on.    And  in  brushing 
between  us  she  chilled  me  so  with  cold  that  I  exclaimed: 
'The  life  is  gone  out  of  me I"  and,  in  the  way  of 
dreams,  I  awoke .-^ 

When  Knight  awoke,  he  v/as  strangely  affected  while 
apprehension  filled  his  mind.    's/\rhen  both  men  arrived  at 
Camelton,  they  suffered  the  greatest  shock  of  their  lives,  for 
the  sombre  van  which  had  accompanied  them  on  the  train  contained 
the  remains  of  Elfride,  whom  both  had  loved  and  lost.  In 
desolation,  she  had  married  the  widowed  Luxellian.    Her  life 
had  been  cut  short  while  on  a  trip  to  London,  and  her  body  was 
brought  back  to  lie  within  the  pretentious  vault  of  the 
Luxellians. 

5 

"The  Y/ithered  Arm"    connects  well  this  belief  in  an 
incubus  with  another  superstition  of  a  more  weird  nature. 
Hardy  linked  the  two  together  in  one  of  his  most  tragic  of  tales 

Rhoda  Brook,  a  milkmaid,  had  been  deserted  by  Farmer 
Lodge  after  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son.    The  relationship 
was  never  recognized  by  Lodge.    ViThen  the  boy  had  grown  to 
early  youth,  the  wealthy  farmer  married  a  young  and  beautiful 

1.  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  Pages  396,  397. 

2.  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  Page  398. 

3.  V/essex  Tales — "The  Withered  Arm",  Page  67. 

» 
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lady  with  whom  he  was  much  pleased.    Shortly  after  Lodge's 
nuptial,  Rhoda  dreamed  a  depressing  dream.    About  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  she  felt  as  if  Mrs.  Lodge  were  sitting  on  her 
chest,  pressing  her  until  she  could  hardly  breathe,  and 
flashing  her  left  hand  in  front  of  her  eyes,  particularly 
careful  to  display  her  wedding  band  mockingly  in  Rhoda 's  eyes. 
The  mental  torture  was  so  intense  that  a  struggle  followed, 
Rhoda  grasped  Gertrude  Lodge's  left  wrist  and  gave  it  a  severe 
twist  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  physical  pressure  brought  on 
by  Gertrude  Lodge's  position.    In  the  struggle,  Rhoda  awoke 
deeply  affected  by  the  frightful  experience."^ 

Shortly  after,  the  nev/s  of  Mrs.  Lodge's  pained  arm 
reached  Rhoda.    A  friendship  followed  between  the  two  women, 
drawn  together  by  a  bond  of  sympathy  in  each  other.  Rhoda 
was  fearfully  apprehensive  of  the  part  she  might  have  played 
in  injuring  an  innocent  woman;  liiat,  "I  might  exercise  a 
malignant  pov;er  over  people  against  my  will,  "  frightened  her. 
She  was  horrified  when  she  discovered  the  deep  imprints  of  four 
fingers  above  the  lefi;  wrist  of  Mrs,  Lodge's  hand. 

1.  In  the  Preface  of  We s sex  Tales,  the  author 
-Stated  the  time  the  supposed  incubus  had  taken  place 

"Tn  reality  it  was  while  lying  down  on  a  hot  afternoon  that 
the  incubus  oppressed  her  and  she  flung  it  off  with  the  results 
upon  the  body  of  the  original  described." 

Page  8  -  Preface. 

2.  Wessex  Tales,  "The  V/ithered  Arm",  Page  81. 
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During  the  course  of  their  friendship,  Mrs.  Lodge 
confided  to  Rhoda  the  exact  time  she  first  felt  the  pain  in 
her  wrist  which  coincided  with  the  exact  hour  of  Rhoda' s 
dreadful  experience.    A  trip  to  Conjuror  Trendle  was  planned 
to  determine,  if  possible,  a  cure  to  the  rapidly  withering  arm 
as  all  other  remedies  had  failed.    Trendle *s  strange  con jurat iou 
revealed  Rhoda  as  Gertrude  Lodge's  enemy.    Then  he  prescribed 
the  only  possible  cure — that  of  a  hang-man's  neck.-'" 

The  subsequent  events  that  led    to  the  final  tragedy  are 
made  possible  only  by  the  revelation  that  Rhoda -weais  unconsciously 
Mrs.  Lodge's  enemy.    The  unhappy  woman  and  her  son  decided,  to 
leave  the  vicinity  of  their  sorrow. 

Years  of  suffering  greatly  altered  the  beauty  of  Ivlrs, 
Lodge.    She  finally  resolved  to  try  Trendle' s  suggestion 
whenever  such  an  execution  was  expected  to  take  place.  Hardy's 
use  of  fetishism  here  reaches  the  greatest  moment  of  dramatic 


body  of  the  hanged  man  was  Rhoda' s  son  who  had  reached  manhood 
only  to  die  a  criminal's  death.    So  great  was  the  shock  to 
Gertrude  Lodge's  overstrained  mind  and  body,  and  so  painful 
was  the  realization  of  her  husband's  connection  to  the  executed 
youth,  that  she  lost  consciousness  and  died  three  days  later. 

1.     "You  must  touch  with  the  limb  the  neck  of  a  man 

whose  been  hanged  Before  he's  cold- just  after  he's  cut  down. 

 It  will  turn  the  blood  and  change  the  constitution." 

Page  93. 


suspense  which 


The  still,  warm 


The  history  of  the  efficacy  of  a  dead  hand  in  performing 
miracles,  dates  back  many  centuries.    That  the  cutting  of  an 
executed  person's  hand,  saved,  and  later  used  on  an  injured 
part  of  a  patient  may  bring  about  a  cure,   is  mentioned  in 
"Strange  Pages  from  Family  Papers."*^    The  application  of  the 
hand  must  be  followed  by  a  proper  prayer  to  produce  effective 
results. 

A  certain  priest,  named  Arrowsmith,  was  executed  in 

1628,    In  1736,  a  boy  of  twelve  was  cured  by  the  application 

2 

of  Father  Arrowsmith* s  hand. 

In  "The  Wessex  of  Thomas  Hardy,"  the  author,  Bertram 
Windle    refers  to  "The  Withered  Arm"  and  the  gruesome  super- 
stition that  is  the  basis  of  the  tale.    He  maintains  that 
such  beliefs  were  widespread  and  he  mentions  a  certain  Mr. 
Hunt,  who,  in  his  "Romances  and  Drolls"  once  saw  a  young 
woman  led  to  a  scaffold  in  the  Old  Bailey  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  wen  touched  with  the  hand  of  a  man  who  had  just 
been  executed.    From  notes  and  queries,  he  further  states, 
"To  cure  a  wen,  the  hand  of  the  dead  but  still  hanging 
criminal  must  be  passed  thrice  over  the  tumour.    Many  persons 

1.  "&ferange  l*ag^  from  Family  Pa-pe3^^^*  by  Thiselton 

Dyer,  Pages  158-161. 

2.  "Strange  Pages  from  Family  Papers"  by  Thiselton 

Dyer,  Pages  158-161. 

3.  "The  Vfessex  of- Thomas  Hardy"  -by'--Bertram-G-»- A. 

Windle,  Page  299. 
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are  still  living,  who  in  their  younger  days,  have  undergone 

the  ceremony  attended  with  complete  success.  Fewer 

attended  later  as  the  executioner's  fee  became  too  high." 

In  "Traditions  and  Customs  of  Cheshire","^  a  dead  hand 
was  supposed  to  possess  strange  powers,  particularly  if  it 
belonged  to  a  man  who  had  been  hanged.  Stroking  with  such 
a  hand  was  certain  to  produce  the  desired  result. 

The  falling  of  the  clock  in  "The  V/aiting  Supper"^ 
changed  the  course  of  events  in  the  lives  of  Mrs.  Christin;© 
Bellston  and  of  Nicholas  Long.    In  her  youth  she  had  planned 
to  marry  Mr.  Long  but  had  been  disuaded  by  her  father  who 
thought  Mr.  Bellston  a  better  matrimonial  prospect.  Nicholas 
left  his  native  town  to  seek  his  fortune  abroad.  Years 
later  he  returned  a  fairly-prosperous  man  to  find  his  former 
fiancee  a  deserted  wife,  who  had  suffered  not  only  a  rapidly- 
declining  fortune,  but  also  through  the  irascibility  of  an 
inconsiderate  husband.    His  long  disappearance  led  many  to 
believe  that  somewhere  he  had  met  death.    The  reunited  pair 
planned  to  rectify  the  mistake  of  their  youth  by  marrying, 
since  Nicholas's  kindly  disposition  had  not  changed  toward 
her  and  his  rather  opulent  position  eased  matters  between  them. 

1.  "Traditions  and  Customs  of  Cheshire"  by  Christine 

Hole,  Page  17. 

2.  From  "A  Changed  Man''. 


A  supper,  arranged  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage,  had  been 

planned  with  all  the  quiet  expectancy  of  a  happily  reunited 

pair.    There  was  the  quiescent  spirit  of  peace  in  Christine* s 

heart  after  the  turbulent  life  she  had  led  with  the 

temerarious  Mr.  Bellston,    She  conten5)lated  the  future  with 

all  the  girl-like  confidence  of  her  former  days.    But  Hardy, 

true  to  his  pessimistic  realism,  employed  his  art  effectively 

to  precipitate  a  situation  which  frustrated  forever  the 

planned  union.    One  of  the  author's  consistent  characteristics 

had  been  his  adherence  to  punctuality.    In  many  of  his  works, 

he  applied  the  time  element  whenever  an  important  incident 

was  about  to  occurl    This  is  true  here.    Nicholas  was 

expected  at  half -past  seven.    Here  Hardy  brings  in  an  omen 

of  evil,  the  clock,  which  up  to  now  had  no  place  in  the  story. 

But  the  author  planned  that  the  reader  should  experience  the 

importance  of  this  honored  timepiece  before  the  part  it  was 

to  play  in  the  foreshadowing  of  evil  presented  quite 

dramatically.    To  use  Hardy's  words: 

"She  liked  the  company  of  this  venerable  article  in 
her  lonely  life:  its  ticking  and  whizzing  were  a  sort 
of  conversation.    It  now  began  to  strike  the  hour. 
At  the  end  something  grated  slightly.    Then,  without 
any  warning  the  clock  fell  at  full  length  upon  the 
floor." 

1.    Particularly  in  "Desperate  Remedies"  time  plays 
an  important  part  in  plot  development. 


In  such  quiet,  rustic  surroundings,  every  simple  detail 
has  a  place  of  importance  in  the  corner  of  one's  mind.    Hardy* s 
graphic  description  accentuated  the  significance  of  this  clock 
and  the  loss  that  would  tie  felt  in  the  severance  of  its 
companionship • 

But  the  statement:    "It*s  a  sign  of  violent  death  in  the 
1 

family"  brought  fear  to  Christina's  heart  as  to  the  portent 
that  might  follow. 

An  almost  immediate  knock  followed  at  the  door  as  a 
messenger  delivered  her  missing  husband's  bag  bearing  his 
initials  and  stated  that  Mr.  Bellston  would  soon  arrive.  But 
Mr,  Bellston  never  arrived.    For  seventeen  years  Nicholas  Long 
called  on  Christine  every  evening  at  the  precise  time  and  asked 
the  same  question  in  the  same  manner: 

"He  has  not  come?" 

And  the  quiet  response  would  follows: 
"He  has  not  come," 

The  omen  had  its  fulfillment.    Violent  death  did  take 
place.    In  a  stream  not  far  from  the  house,  a  skeleton  was 
found  with  indications  that  it  might  have  been  that  of  Mr, 
Bellston,  who  must  have  fallen  in  while  taking  a  short  cut  home 
on  that  memorable  night  when  the  clock  fell.    The  tragedy  in 

1.  According  to  "Myths  and  Fables  of  Today"  by  Samuel 
Adams  Drake,  clocks  have  been  known  to  stop  at  the 
exact  hour  when  a  death  took  place.  Page  176, 


the  lives  of  Christine  and  of  Nicholas  lay  in  the  shadow  of 
doubt  that  filled  their  lives  through  the  long  waiting  years, 

V/eather  Lore 

From  early  times,  the  weather  has  played  a  prominent  part 
in  determining  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.    Man  has  had  to 
learn  to  adjust  himself  to  nature ♦s  varying  moods.    In  the 
adjustment,  he  learned  to  interpret  the  silent  language  of 
nature  as  he  gradually  applied  the  simple  lessons  that  she 
taught • 

Many  of  Hardy's  characters,  who  were  sturdy,  out-door 
men,  were  familiar  with  nature's  many  capricious  acts  whether 
expressed  by  a  sweep  of  wind  through  the  deep  recesses  of  a 
great  forest,  the  reaction  of  animals  to  the  elements  about 
them,  or  the  unusual  behavior  of  insect  life  just  before  an 
approaching  storm.    For  to  men  of  the  out-door  world,  their 
knowledge  of  varying  weather  is  the  result  of  living 
intimately  with  the  miarvelous  phenomena  surrounding  their  lives, 
Diggory  Venn,  Giles  Winterborne,  and  Gabriel  Oak  were  such  men 
who  had  learned  to  understand  nature's  peculiar  language. 

To  Giles  Winterborne,  the  out-door  world  was  part  of  his 
life.    In  the  forest  of  Hintock,  he  knew  his  trees  and  bestowed 
on  them  the  great  love  of  his  deeply  sympathetic  nature.  Side 
by  side  with  Marty  South  he  planted  trees  and  took  all 
precautions  to  safeguard  their  unsturdy  bodies  from  the 
onslaught  of  future  devastating  storms. 
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"He  had  a  marvelous  power  of  making  trees  grow.  Although 
he  would  seem  to  shovel  in  the  earth  quite  carelessly,  there 
was  a  sort  of  sympathy  between  himself  and  the  fir,  oak,  or 
beech  that  he  was  operating  on,  so  that  the  roots  took  hold 
of  the  soil  in  a  few  days,    When,  on  the  other  hand,  any  of 
the  journeymien  planted,  although  they  seemed  to  go  through 
an  identically  similar  process,  one  quarter  of  the  trees 
would  die  away  during  the  ensuing  August." 

"  .  .  •  Winterborn's  fingers  were  endowed  with  a  gentle 
conjuror's  touch  in  spreading  the  roots  of  each  little  tree 

resulting  in  a  sort  of  caress  He  put  most  of  these 

roots  tov;ard  the  south-v/est;  for,  he  said,  in  forty  years' 
time,  when  some  great  gale  is  blowing  from  that  quarter,  the 
trees  will  require  the  strongest  holdfast  on  that  side  to  stand 
against  it  and  not  fall."-^ 

In  the  background  of  this  rustic  novel  is  the  quiet, 
unpretentious  love  of  Marty  South  for  Giles  Winterborne  which 
remains  unrequited,  true  to  Hardy's  pattern  of  frequently 
unrewarding  the  most  deserving.    Not  until  after  his  death 
did  she  voice  the  great  love  she  held  for  him  as  she  pledged 
herself  to  remain  forever  true  to  his  memory,^ 

In  "The  Return  of  the  Native,"  Johnny  Nunsuch  was 
convinced  that  a  frog  had  Jumped  into  the  pond  and  that  a 
storm  was  imminent.    But  Diggory  Venn  knew  better.    The  late- 
ness of  the  season,  November,  was  no  time  for  frogs  to  be 
about*    Johnny  v/as  unaware  that  the  splash  was  a  stone  thrown 
into  the  v/ater  by  Damon  Wildeve  to  signal  Eustacia  Vye, 


1.  The  V'Joodlanders,  Pages  63  and  64. 

2.  The  V/oodlanders,  Page  364. 

3.  The  Return  of  the  Native,  Pages  68,  88. 
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Interest  in  the  weather  plays  an  important  part  in 

Michael  Henchard's  economic  life.    Although,  he  maintained  he 

did  not  believe  in  fortune  telling,  yet  he  resorted  to  Conjuror 

Fall  hoping  to  determine,   if  possible,  the  weather  condition 

that  would  prevail  during  the  last  fortnight  in  August.  The 

forecast  of  possible  inclement  weather  caused  Henchard  to 

invest  heavily  in  grain.    But  the  last  two  weeks  of  August 

brought  smiling  skies  and  ruin  to  Henchard.    The  sharp  drop 

in  prices  inflicted  bankruptcy  on  the  already  bewildered  man. 

"Henchard  had  backed  bad  weather,  and  apparently  lost."^ 

In  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  Gabriel  Oak  observed 

certain  definite  acts  of  nature  which  he  considered  infallible 

in  forecasting  inclement  weather. 

"The  night  had  a  sinister  aspect.    A  heated  breeze  from 
the  south  slowly  fanned  the  summits  of  lofty  objects, 
and  in  the  sky  dashes  of  buoyant  cloud  were  sailing 
in  a  course  at  right  angles  to  that  of  another  stratum, 
neither  of  them  in  the  direction  of  the  breeze  belov/  • 
^  •  •  •  •  •  The  same  evening  the  sheep  had  trailed 
homeward  head  to  tail,  the  behavior  of  the  rooks  had 
been  confused,  and  the  horses  had  moved  with  timidity 
and  caution."^ 

A  great  toad  travelling  across  the  path  near  Gabriel's 

door  v/as  another  sign  of  an  approaching  storm, 

"He  knew  what  this  direct  message  from  the  Great 
Mother  meant.    And  soon  came  another. "'^ 

!•    The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  Page  225. 

2.  Page  274. 

3.  Page  278. 
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When  Gabriel  had  reached  indoors,  he  noticed  a  thin 
glistening  streak-like  varnish  on  the  table  and  in  the  corner 
a  garden  slug  was  concealed.    Nature* s  next  warning  was 
followed  by  the  dropping  of  two  black  spiders  to  the  floor. 
But  to  Gabriel  Oak,  the  shepherd,  the  instincts  of  the  sheep 
were  the  most  infallible  in  the  manifestation  of  such  matters. 
For  when  he  reached  the  field,  he  noticed  how  the  sheep  had 
herded  together  in  "terror  of  something  greater  than  their 
terror  of  man."-^ 

Gabriel  noted  these  signs  with  much  concern.  The 
seriousness  of  his  v/aming  to  Sergeant  Troy  became  a  reality. 
Troy,  absorbed  in  revelry,  took  the  warning  nonchalantly 
without  thought  about  the  disastrous  loss  that  would  follow 
the  uncovered  ricks. 

Hardy  connected  the  various  predictions  of  an  approaching 

storm  with  the  storm  itself  and  has  Gabriel  Oak  play  the  part 

of  a  worker  true  to  the  tasks  assigned  to  his  supervision. 

J.  Harvey  Bloom  in  "Folk  Lore,  Old  Customs,  and 

2 

Superstitions  in  Shakespeare  Land"  maintains  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  restlessness  of  sheep  indicated 
bad  weather  was  at  hand,  while  a  full  moon  was  a  most 
auspicious  time  to  sheer  the  sheep  and,  therefore,  a  time  for 
feasting  and  rejoicing. 

1.  Page  278, 

2.  Page  88. 
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Spiders,  bees,  and  cattle  instinctively  react  to  their 

environment  before  weather  changes  actually  occur.  According 

1 

to  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  spiders  will  crawl  on  a  wall  just 
before  a  rain  storm  and  that  bees,  when  scenting  rain,  keep 
near  to  their  hives.     If  cattle  herd  under  a  tree,  a  shov/er 
will  soon  be  in  progress,  but  if  they  remain  in  the  field,  a 
steady  downpour  may  be  expected,"^ 

Divination 

To  attempt  to  foretell  the  future  has  existed  since 
early  times.    Many  methods  have  been  devised  with  the  hope 
that  some  light  might  be  cast  on  the  possible  future  events. 
The  Bible's  mention  of  those  who  possess  the  power  of 
prophesying  has  led  many  to  give  credence  to  this  supposed 
gift.^ 

Hardy  applied  divination  in  some  of  his  novels  either 
to  further  plot  development  or  to  reveal  the  superstitious 
nature  of  his  characters.    Tess's  mother  in  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles"  consulted  the  "Compleat  Fortune  Teller"  to 
determine  the  course  her  daughter  should  follow.  Mrs. 

1,  Myths  and  Fables  of  Today,  Pages  35-37. 

2,  Isaih*s  Prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Christ  and 

the  nev;  emphasis  on  religion  that  v/ould  follow:  Isaih  9:2-6 

3,  "A  curious  fetichistic  fear  of  this  grimy  volume 
on  the  part  of  her  mother  prevented  her  ever  allowing  it  to 
stay  in  the  house  all  night,  and  hither  it  was  brought  back 
whenever  it  was  consulted."    Tess  of  the  D*TTrbervilles, 
Page  23. 
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D'Urberville' s  implied  faith  in  the  interpretation  led  her  to 

encourage  Tess  to  take  the  trip  which  proved  disastrous  to  her, 

"Well,  Tess  ought  to  go  to  this  other  member  of  our 
family.    She'd  be  sure  to  win  the  lady — Tess  would; 
and  likely  enough  'twould  lead  to  some  noble  gentleman 
marrying  her.    In  short,  I  know  it." 

"How?" 

"I  tried  her  fate  in  the  Fortune-Teller,  and  it, 
brought  out  that  very  thing  I  "-^ 

Bathsheba  and  Liddy  beguiled  the  time  by  finding  out 
"whom  one  is  to  marry  by  the  Bible  and  key."^    This  led  to 
a  general  discussion  on  matrimony  in  which  the  name  of  Farmer 
Boldwood  was  introduced.     The  girls  decided  that  an  anonymous 
Valentine  prank  on  the  austere  farmer  v/ould  really  be  fun  as 
he  apparently  had  no  interest  in  women.    But  the  events  that 
followed  proved  to  the  contrary.    Farmer  Boldwood *s  ardor  toward 
the  capricious  Bathsheba  led  to  fatal  consequences  to  himself 
and  Sergeant  Troy. 

A  charming  scene  is  found  in  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles" 
as  Tess  is  gathering  buds  called  "lords  and  ladies"  from  a 
near-by  bank  while  Clare  observes  in  continued  amazement  the 
poetically-sensitive  milk  maid. 

With  a  sigh  of  the  inevitable  at  her  ill  luck,  she 
exclaims, 

1.  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles" ,  Page  29. 

2.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  Page  107. 

3.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  Page  434,  446. 
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"Just  a  sense  of  what  might  have  been  with  me  I    My  life 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  wasted  for  want  of  chances," 

"It  is  a  lady  again, "  holding  out  the  bud  she  had 
peeled, 

'n^/hat?" 

"I  mean  that  there  are  always  more  ladies  than  lords 
when  you  come  to  peel  them,"l 

Viviette  Constant ine  was  quite  upset  when  she  noted 

Swithin  St.  Cleeve's  black  tie  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  to 

him.    Her  divination  of  evil  to  come,  becomes  a  reality  as  the 

marriage  proves  invalid  and  the  required  ceremony  is  never 

repeated.^ 

Conjuror  Trendle  revealed  to  Gertrude  Lodge  by  means  of 
divination  the  malignant  power  that  Rhoda,  the  milkmaid,  held 

rz 

unconsciously  over  her.      But  Fall's  advice  to  Henchard  tipped 
the  scale  of  adversity  to  an  irreparable  degree. 

Henchard »s  fortune  began  to  decline  since  the  affable 
Farfrae  had  become  his  competitor.    In  his  effort  to  stabilize 
his  economic  condition  and  offset  recent  losses,  Henchard 
resorted  to  Conjuror  Fall  to  determine,   if  possible,  the  course 
of  the  weather  during  August  before  he  should  invest  heavily 
in  grain.    His  child-like  belief  is  revealed  in  a  conversation 
he  holds  with  Fall, 

1.  Pages  161-162. 

2.  "Two  on  a  Tower,"  Page  142. 

3.  "The  Withered  Arm"  from  V/essex  Tales, 
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"Now,  for  instance,  can  ye  charm  away  warts?" 
"Without  trouble." 
"Cure  the  evil?" 

"That  I've  done  -  with  consideration — if  they  will  wear 
the  toad-bag  by  night  as  well  as  by  day*" 
"Forecast  the  weather?" 
"With  labour  and  time." 

"  Now,  what  is  the  harvest  fortnight  to  be? 

When  can  I  know?" 

"I've  worked  it  out  already,  and  you  can  know  at  once." 

"•  ,  .  .By  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  by  the  clouds, 
the  wind,  the  smell  of  the  herbs;  likewise  by  the  cat's 
eyes,  the  ravens,  the  leeches,  the  spiders,  and  the 
dungmixen,  the  last  fortnight  in  August  will  be  -  - 
rain  and  tempest." 

"You  are  not  certain,  of  course?" 

"As  one  can  be  in  a  world  where  all's  unsure. "■'- 

Dairyman  Click's  concern  over  the  butter's  not  churning 

decides  to  consult  Conjuror  Trendle's  son  in  Egdon. 

"And  I  don't  believe  in  'en.    But  I  shall  has  to  go  to 

'n,  if  this  sort  of  thing  continnysl" 

A  traditional  observance  of  Midsummer  Eve  might  reveal 

to  an  interested  unmarried  woman  who  her  future  husband  may  be, 

"An  unmarried  woman  must  fast  and  at  midnight  of 
Midsummer  Eve,  lay  a  clean  cloth  with  bread,  cheese, 
and  ale  on  it.     Then  she  must  sit  at  the  table  as 
if  she  were  going  to  eat,  the  street  door  being 
left  open.    The  person,  whom  she  is  to  marry,  would 
come  into  the  room,  drink  to  her  by  bowing,  and 
after  filling  the  glass,  leave  it  on  the  table. 
Then, after  he  has  made  another  bow,  he  retires.""^ 


1.  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  Page  224. 

2.  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles ,  Page  170. 

3.  Folklores  of  the  British  Isles,  by  Eleanor 

Hull,  Page  311. 
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This  belief  appears  in  '*Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  when 
Mrs.  Penny  revealed  the  manner  in  which  she  discovered  whom 
she  was  to  marry  when  she  was  a  young  woman.    Her  reaction  to 
the  Yule-tide  spirit  of  gaiety,  which  pervaded  the  atmosphere 
of  Tranter  Dewy*s  home,  drew  from  Mrs.  Penny  the  story  of  her 
adventure  on  a  certain  Midsummer  Eve  of  her  girlhood  days. 
True  to  the  custom  and  the  superstition  connected  with  it,  her 
mate  in  life  was  disclosed  to  her.    In  her  simple  style,  I-drs. 
Penny  related  to  her  listeners  the  all-exciting  tradition  which 
revealed  Mr.  Penny  as  her  future  husband  and  not  John  Wildway 
to  whom  she  was  practically  engaged.    When  Mr.  Penny  asked  her 
to  go  snacks-^  with  him,  she  was  quite  surprised.  Yet, 
remembering  the  Midsummer  Eve  experience,  she  somewhat  expected 
the  change  in  her  marital  plans. ^ 

Another  activity  connected  with  Midsummer  Eve  is  a 
midnight  expedition  into  the  woods  to  scatter  hemp  seeds. 
According  to  William  Hone  in  "The  Every- Day  Book  or  a  Guide 
to  the  Year,"  the  follov/ing  v/ords  should  be  recited, 

1,  A  term  meaning  to  share,  hence,  to  marry. 

2.  "My  heart  haven't  been  in  such  a  thumping  state 
of  uproar  since  I  used  to  sit  up  on  old  Midsummer- eves 
to  see  who  my  husband  was  going  to  be."      Page  54, 
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"Hemp-seed  I  sow,  hemp  seed 
I  hoe, 

And  he  that  is  my  true  love, 
come  after  me  and  mow,"-^ 

In  "The  Woodlanders, "  this  outdoor  adventure  is  set  in 
the  midst  of  an  idyllic  scene  of  thickly  interlacing  branches 
at  the  height  of  the  forest's  green  foliage  with  the  moon  and 
the  stars  peeping  through,   casting  a  luculent  glimmer  of 
light  as  the  excited  maidens  gather  to  await  the  appointed 
hour  of  their  anticipated  adventure.    The  young  women  of 
Hintock  had  set  out  in  the  spirit  of  fun  while  their  gentle- 
men admirers  were  concealed  behind  trees  ready  to  give  chase 
at  the  proper  time  to  their  favorite  maidens. 

The  presence  of  Dr.  Fitzpiers  at  this  midnight  excursion 

gave  Mrs.  Melbury  the  opportunity  to  manoenver  her  daughter's 

movement  in  the  direction  of  the  most  eligible  bachelor  in 

Hintock  in  the  effort  of  bringing  the  two  together  whenever 
2 

possible. 

But  in  "The  Superstitious  Man,"^  the  Midsummer  Eve  custom 
casts  an  ominous  note  of  foreboding  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Privett 
in  her  attempt  to  explain  the  omnipresence  of  her  husband  on 
that  important  night.    A  certain  Nancy  V/heedle  held  the  answer 

1.  Pages  419-427. 

2.  Page  147. 

3.  Found  in  "Life's  Little  Ironies." 
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to  the  perplexing  question.    On  the  same  night,  she  had  sat 
on  the  church  porch  at  the  designated  hour  to  observe,  if 
possible,  those  in  the  parish  who  might  die  during  the  coming 
year,"^    Mr»  Privett  entered  the  church  but  did  not  emerge. 
When  three  days  later  he  was  found  dead  in  the  field,  Nancy *s 
explanation  of  what  she  had  seen,  solved  the  perplexing 
ubiquity  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Privett. 

Witchcraft 

Any  list  of  superstitions  would  certainly  be  incomplete 
if  one  were  not  to  include  this  centuries-old  belief  which 
persistently  held  an  important  place  among  other  customs  and 
traditions.    From  early  Saxon  times,  it  was  believed,  that  a 
witch  was  one  who  could  perform  extraordinary  feats  in  the 
most  unusual  manner,  since  such  a  person  was  the  possessor  of 
amazing  knowledge  derived  through  contact  with  various  evil 
spirits.    It  was  believed  that  witches  possessed  driving 
influences  on  those  spirits  whom  they  were  able  to  contact, 
who,  in  turn,  did  all  the  work  for  them.    The  raising  of 
storms,  the  inflicting  of  disease,  and  the  harassing  of  one's 
fortunes  were  all  laid  to  this  powerful  force  which  emanated 

1.  "By  fasting  on  Midsummer  Eve  and  sitting  on  a 
church  porch,  one  would  see  in  successive  order  those 
who  were  to  die  that  year."  Faiths  and  Folklores,  by 
W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  Volume  II,  Page  410. 
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from  certain  individuals. 

From  early  times  many  terms  have  risen  to  indicate 
various  types  of  witchcraft.    V/ords,  such  as  sorcery,  magic, 
and  aufflary,  denoted  various  types  of  supernatural  influences. 

A  sorcerer  was  one  who  had  entered  into  a  compact  \vith 
an  evil  spirit  and  by  skills  in  charms  and  invocations  could 
command  the  infernal  fiends  to  lend  assistance  in  performing 
their  wills.    When  the  deeds  were  granted,  the  spirits  were 
then  free  to  depart  to  their  unearthly  dwellings. 

The  ancient  meaning  of  magic  denoted  the  science  of  the 
Magi  or  wise  men  of  the  East  who  were  skilled  mathematicians, 
philosophers,  and  later  astronomers.    But  the  terms  became 
odious  when  the  men  of  the  East  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
of  astrology  and  divination.     It  v/as  believed  that  they 
depended  on  the  assistance  of  the  infernal  hosts  and  the  souls 
of  the  departed. 

From  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans  comes  the  term  augury . 

Such  references  are  found  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The 

migration  of  birds  at  first  puzzled  the  people  of  that  period. 

Later  it  was  believed  that  the  birds  would  visit  the  realms 

of  the  gods  and,  while  there,  were  informed  of  future  events 

that  may  occur.    The  departure  and  advent  of  the  birds  were 

1.    The  Gentleman* s  Magazine  Library  of  Popular 

Superstitions  -  A  Classified  collection  of  the 
chief  contents  of  Gentleman* s  Magazines  from 
1731  to  1868.     By  George  Laurence  Gomme, 
Page  224. 
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watched  with  great  care,  "Officers  were  appointed  to  augur  of 
future  events,   •  •  •  .by  interpreting  the  chattering  or  flight 

of  birds  "-^ 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  witches  was  vehemently  defended.    Many  of  the  most  learned 
Judges  believed  in  such  supernatural  powers  as  they  handed 
down  decisions  against  defenders  accused  of  the  practices  of 
witchcraft.    They,  quite  often,  based  their  judgment  on 
scriptural  writings  which  stated  that  one  "must  not  suffer  a 
witch  to  live";    or,  "regard  not  them  that  have  familiar  spirits 
nor  seek  after  wizards  to  be  defiled  by  them.""^    Still  another 
Biblical  interpretation  would  certainly  arouse  fear  when  such 
a  statement  read,   "There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  anyone 
that  maketh  his  son  or  daughter  to  pass  through  fire  or  that 
useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or 
a  witch,  or  a  necromancer.""^ 

5 

Montesquieu  in  a  chapter  in  his  "Spirits  of  Laws," 
believed  in  the  existence  of  v;itches  and  considered  the 
practices  of  witchcraft  a  crime. 

In  England,  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  such  persons 
were  severely  punished;  some  by  burning;  others  by  exile, 

1.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  of  Popular 

Superstitions,  Page  225. 

2.  Exodus  XXII  :  18 

3.  Leviticus  XIX  :  31 

4.  Deuteronomy  XVIII  :  10,  11. 

5.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  of  Popular 

Superstitions,  Page  229. 
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although  the  former  was  more  prevalent.      During  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  witches  became  very  numerous  and  by  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  they  had  increased  tremendously.    Belief  was 
made  firmer  by  the  supposed  confessions  of  the  so-called  witches 
who  gave  full  accounts  of  their  strange  behaviors.    How  this 
information  was  obtained  is  not  clear;  whether  under  stress  or 
duress,  or  whether  an  overagitated  mind  v;as  influenced  by  such 
previous  accounts  which  may  have  led  to  possible  hallucinations.' 

Under  George  the  Second,  previous  statutes  against 
witchcraft  were  repealed.     Instead,  prison  sentences  were  passed 
of  one  year  and,  once  every  quarter  of  a  year,  the  accused 
must  stand  on  the  pillory  in  some  market-place  upon  a  market  day. 
Then  accounts  of  good  behavior  must  be  presented  whenever  such 
details  were  asked  for.*^ 

In  1811,  at  the  Taunton  Assizes,  a  certain  Betty  Townsend 
age  seventy-seven  was  thought  to  be  a  witch  by  certain  super- 
stitious people.    She  was  tried  for  her  attempting  to  obtain 
money  from  a  child  under  the  threat  of  taking  the  child* s  life. 
The  bewildered  mother,  to  offset  this  bewitchery  over  her  child, 
took  a  pin  from  her  clothes  and  scratched  Betty  Townsend  from 

1.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  of  Popular 

Superstitions,  Page  230. 

2.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  of  Popular 

Superstitions,  Page  231. 

3.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Liteiry  of  Popular 

Superstitions,  Page  240. 


her  elbow  to  her  wrist  in  three  different  places,  to  draw 
blood,  a  process  believed  in  as  an  effective  antidote,"^ 

It  was  generally  believed  that  more  women  were  witches 
than  men  because  Satan  had  first  influenced  Eve  rather  than 
Adam  in  the  famed  Garden  of  Eden  scene;  that  women  were  of  a 
more  credulous  nature,  therefore,   easily  misled;  in  general 
more  inclined  to  be  superstitious;  more  revengeful  and  flippant 
with  their  tongues  than  men;  they  think  they  can  command,  for 
they  became  more  arbitrary  than  men  when  given  command.^ 

Addison  in  1711  considered  witches  as  people  of  weak 
understanding  and  crazed  imagination  as  he  reflected  upon  the 
many  delusions  of  this  nature  detected  in  all  ages.    His  mind, 
however,  could  not  be  made  up  on  the  question  of  the  actual 
presence  of  such  persons,  but  he  believed  that  there  is  and  has 
been,  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft;  but,  at  the  same  time  can  give 
no  credit  to  any  particular  instance  of  it. 

With  the  advances  of  science  and  psychology,  such  beliefs 
gradually  died  out,  but,  in  Hardy's  novels  they  became  alive 

1.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  of  Popular 

Superstitions,  Page  249, 

2.  "A  Guide  to  Grand  Jurymen  About  the  Trial 

of  Witches"  By  Richard  Barnard  in  1627  found 
in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  Popular 
Science,  Page  251. 

3.  The  Spectator  -  Number  117, 
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again  as  the  reader  encounters  characters  and  incidents  blended 
together  to  fit  the  situations  developed  by  the  author* 

In  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  Fancy  Day  resorted  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Endorfield  for  advice  on  how  to  overcome  her  father's 
objections  to  her  marrying  Dick  Dewy.    By  following  her  instruc- 
tions to  stop  eating,  Fancy  worried  her  father  into  submission 
to  her  will.    Hardy  stated  that  this  belief  had  flourished 
until  the  coming  of  the  new  preacher  who  tried  to  dispell, 
through  his  teachings,  this  superstition,-'- 

Story-telling  has  always  been  an  attraction  which  appeals 
to  man's  lively  sense  of  imagination.    Hardy  applied  this  very 
old  form  of  entertainment  in  one  of  themost  delightful  scenes 
in  "The  Woodlanders . "    Timber  men  and  bark-rippers  had  gathered 
under  the  shade  of  tall  trees  to  exchange  narratives.  Various 
interpretations  were  given  to  the  mysterious  sounds  and  sights 
that  flitted  through  the  swaying  branches,  of  white  witches  and 
black  witches  and  such.     Then  one  tale  is  related  in  reference 
to  a  local  saying,  "On  New-Year's  tide,  a  cock's  stride."^ 

The  story  was  based  on  the  spirits  of  two  brothers  who 
had  fought  and  fallen,  and  had  since  then  haunted  Hintock  House 
until  they  were  "exorcised  by  the  priest,"  forcing  their  return 
to  their  quarters  at  the  rate  of  a  cock's  stride  every  New 
Year's  day. 

1.  Pages  166-168. 

2.  Page  138. 
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In  the  same  novel,  Grace  Melbury*s  favorite  mare, 
Darling,  had  been  reeking  with  sweat  after  Fitzpiers  had  used 
her  secretly  on  his  night  excursion.     The  man,  who  attended 
the  horses  for  her  father,  insisted  that  the  mare  had  been  hag- 
rid  or  ridden  by  witches  ."^ 

The  effect  of  a  witch  on  milk  is  found  in  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles."    Mrs,  Criok,  upset  about  the  failure  of  the 

milk  to  churn,  remarked  that  someone  in  the  house  is  in  love, 

2 

Later  Clare's  interest  in  Tess  was  revealed. 

Gregorson  Campbell  gives  instances  in  his  book  of  the 
belief  that  witches  affected  cows  so  that  the  production  of 
milk  became  limited.    Various  methods  of  cure  were  attempted  in 
an  effort  to  locate  the  witch  or  to  torment  her  until  the  spell 
on  the  cow  v/as  removed,*^ 

V/hen  the  milk  refused  to  churn,  two  methods  were  tried 
to  break  the  witch's  spell  on  the  milk.     One,  was  to  heat  a 
poker  red  hot  and  after  two  or  three  turns  of  the  handle,  thrust 
it  into  the  opening  of  the  milk  container,  for  the  witch  may 
have  passed  in  through  the  opening.    Another  less  severe  method 

required  the  throwing  in  of  a  silver  sppon  or  coin  as  witches 
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were  supposedly  averse  to  silver. 

1.  Page  200. 

2.  Paf^e  200. 

3.  '^Vitchcraft  and  Second  Sight"  by  John  Gregorson 

Campbell,  Pages  7-15. 

4.  Folk  Lore,  Old  Custonis  and  Superstitions  in 

Shakespeare  Land,  By  J",  Harvey  Bloom, 
Page  65. 
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But  Hardy* s  best  use  of  witchcraft  appears  in  "The  Return 
of  the  Native."    In  this  novel,  Susan  Nunsuch*s  persistent 
belief  in  Eustacia  Vye  as  a  witch  attempted  to  apply  one  of  the 
practices  in  an  effort  to  detect  that  situation  and  prevent  the 
supposed  influences  of  Eustacia  on  her  ailing  child. 

In  an  effort  to  break  this  spell,  one  Sunday  while  at 
church,  she  thrust  a  needle  into  the  unsuspecting  Eustacia.-'- 
This  did  not  seem  a  sufficient  cure  since  to  her  simple  mind 
nothing  resulted  from  her  attempts  to  break  the  spell.  But 
tragedy  and  superstition  are  effectively  combined  in  the  final 
downfall  of  Eustacia.    The  night  of  her  secret  departure  with 
Wildeve  vms  dark,  gloomy,  and  stormy,  a  scene  well  laid  to  fit 
in  with  Susan  Nunsuch's  superstitious  antidote.     Eustacia,  with 
Wildeve* s  assistance  planned  to  leave  her  depressing  environ- 
ment so  unsuited  to  her  personality  and  mercurial  temperament. 
At  the  moment  of  her  departure,  Susan's  Ipoy  lay  ill.  His 
mother,  who  was  firmly  convinced  of  Eustacia* s  mysterious  powers 
over  him,  made  a  wax  image  of  her,  stuck  it  full  of  pins,  and 
slowly  roasted  it  over  the  fire  while  she  recited  the  Lord*s 
Prayer  backv/ard.'^    At  about  the  same  time,   Eustacia  was  on  her 
way  to  keep  her  appointment  with  Wildeve  which  ended  tragically 
for  both  of  them  in  Shadwater  Weir. 

!•    The  Return  of  the  Native,  Pa^.e  209. 

2.  The  Return  of  the  Native,  Page  423. 

3.  The  Return  of  the  Native,  Page  441. 
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In  "The  Mayor  of  Casterbrldge"  Henchard  is  so  overwhelmed 

by  the  reverses  that  had  wiped  away  his  years  of  labor  and 

position  of  prestige  that  he  wondered  as  he  muttered, 

"I  wonder  if  it  can  be  that  someone  has  been  roasting 
a  waxen  image  of  me,  or  stirring  an  unholy  brew  to 
confound  me.    I  don*t  believe  in  such  powers;  and  yet  - 
what  if  they  should  ha*  been  doing  it."l 

Hardy  remarked  that  "isolated  hours  of  superstition  came 

2 

to  Henchard  in  times  of  moody  depression." 

Henchard,  whose  mind  was  now  cloudy  through  the  overstrain 
of  economic  collapse,  disappointment,  and  loss  of  v^atever  was 
dear  in  his  life,  pondered  over  his  lot  while  tragedy  rode 
triumphantly  over  the  confused  state  of  this  unfortunate  mortal 

The  following  story,  which  was  supposed  to  have  happened 

about  1830,  was  related  to  Hardy, 

"Two  girls  killed  a  pigeon,  stuck  its  heart  full  of 
pins,  miade  a  tripod  of  three  knitting  needles,  and 
suspended  the  heart  on  them  over  a  lamp,  murmuring 
an  incantation  while  it  roasted,  and  using  the  name 
of  the  young  man  in  whom  one  or  both  were  interested. 
The  same  young  man  felt  racking  pains  about  the 
region  of  his  heart,  and  suspecting  something,  went 
to  the  constables.    The  girls  were  sent  to  prison."'^ 

Simple  natives  of  Prince  Edv/ard  Island  have  continued  a 

similar  practice  down  to  our  present  day.    A  potato,  molded  and 

shaped  into  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  is  filled  with  pins  and 

burned  in  an  effort  to  dispell  the  powers  of  s  suspecting  witch 

1.  Page  229. 

2.  Page  229. 

3.  The  Later  Years  of  Thomas  Hardy,  By  Emily 

Florence  Hardy,  Page  11. 

4.  Lancashire  Folklore,  By  J".  Harland  and  T.  T. 

Wilkinson,  Pages  174-175. 
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Seasonal  Customs 
The  importance  of  customs  in  the  lives  of  Hardy* s 
characters  clustered  around  the  outstanding  events  of  their 
social  and  religious  lives.    Appropriate  ceremonies  had  a 
blend  of  both  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  influences  which  have 
been  retained  down  to  the  present  time.    But  some  are  rapidly 
changing  or  disappearing  as  advances  in  education,  scientific 
knowledge,  and  new  social  orders  are  transforming  life  from 
day  to  day. 

In  Hardy's  novels  many  of  the  customs  are  brought  back 
again  with  all  the  force  and  intensity  of  the  period  they 
represent.    Although  some  are  merely  transitory  scenes  applied 
to  accentuate  periods  they  represent  or  to  bridge  plot 
developments,  others  are  applied  with  a  definite  purpose. 
Often  important  changes  occur  at  a  momentous  time  linking  the 
plot  with  the  custom  and  then  setting  in  motion  the  wheels  of 
events • 

All  activities  of  importance  in  the  ancient  Celtic 
year  fell  on  February,  May,  August,   and  November,  periods 
designated  for  quarterly  payments  and  business  transactions 
ov  various  natures."^ 

Candlemas  Day,  which  fell  on  February  second,  was  a  time 

for  entertainments  held  in  great  style  in  many  of  the  country 

halls.    The  term  meaning  candle-bearing,  originated  by  the 

1.    Traditions  and  Customs  of  Cheshire,  by  Christine 
Hole,  Page  10 « 
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Romans  to  celebrate  the  God  of  V/ar,  Mars,  for  his  assistance 
in  their  successful  battles.    To  honor  his  mother,  Februa 
(February),  great  worship  was  performed  in  her  honor  and  at 
the  same  time  prayers  were  directed  to  powerful  Mars  that  he 
might  continue  his  assistance  so  important  to  their  empire. 
Thus,  the  second  day  of  February  became  known  as  Candlemas 
Day.    Pope  Sergius,  anxious  to  divert  Roman  interests  from 
pagan  worship  to  Christian,  turned  the  celebration  toward  God*s 
worship  and  toward  the  Virgin  Mary.    The  burning  of  candles 
was  turned  toward  Christian  use  as  pagan  beliefs  gradually 
gave  way  to  the  new  religion,''" 

The  early  Teutonic  period  associated  the  holding  of 
fairs  with  Temple  worship.  Their  national  sacrifices  were 
held  in  the  midst  of  large  assemblies.  Booths,  with  green 
boughs,  were  erected  around  the  sacred  enclosure  to  cater  to 
the  needs  of  the  multitudes.  Fairs  were  held,  also,  at  the 
festival  of  the  solstices  and  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  in 
September  as  the  year  began  with  the  Yule  feast,. 

The  early  Christian  church,  however,  allowed  the  holding 

of  fairs  on  the  feast  of  patron  saints.     In  the  year  601,  Pope 

Gregory  wrote  a  letter  to  Bishop  Mellitus  in  which  he  stated  it 

would  be  all  right  for  the  English  people  to  erect  booths  from 

1.    The  Origin  of  Popular  Superstitions  and 

Customs,  by  T.  Sharper  Knowlson,  Page  15, 
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boughs  of  trees  about  churches  which  had  been  turned  to  Christia 
use.    It  was  assumed  that  not  only  business  but  pleasure  and 
enjoy^aent  would  result  from  such  activities  which  would  draw 
many  people  to  this  out-door  festival. 

Special  truces  were  granted  under  the  Domesday  Book 
which  established  fairs,  not  merely  for  pleasure,  but  as  a 
means  of  valuable  trade.    Tolls  were  to  be  charged  payable  to 
the  crown,  indicating  how  important  such  a  franchise  was  to 
the  community  and  to  the  state. ^ 

As  time  went  on,  the  fairs  began  to  have  secular 
interests  such  as  the  hiring  of  servants  and  farm  hands  for  a 
year  and  a  day.^ 

In  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  Hardy  made  use  of  this 
fair  incident  to  draw  Gabriel  Oak  to  Weatherbury  and  to  resume 
again  his  association  with  Bathsheba  Everdene.    Gabriel  had 
gone  to  the  fair  at  Casterbridge  in  February  in  the  attempt  to 
find  employment  after  his  unfortunate  bit  of  luck  which  had 
wiped  out  his  earnings.    This  open  market  was  authorized  by  law 
and  known  as  a  hiring  fair.    Two  or  three  hundred  "blithe  and 
hearty"*^  laborers  waited  for  an  opportunity  which  would  give 

1.  Folk  Lore,  Old  Customs  and  Superstitions  in 

Shakespeare  Land,  by  J.  Harvey  Bloom, 
Pages  102-107. 

2.  Folk  Lore,  Old  Customs  and  Superstitions  in 

Shakespeare  Land,  by  J".  Harvey  Bloom, 
Page  107. 

3.  Page  43. 
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them  employment  for  the  coming  year,"^ 

At  this  gathering,  Gabriel  Oak  learned  of  possibilities 
of  employment  in  the  neighborhood  of  V/eatherbury,  and,  in 
journeying  in  that  direction,  he  again  meets  with  Bathsheba 

2 

Eyerdene, 

"The  delusion  that  the  selling  of  wives  was  legal  was 
very  deep-seated  and  probably  dated  back  from  the  time  when 
marriage  was  largely  a  matter  of  purchase." 

A  county  court  case  of  1881  revealed  that  some  women 
thought  they  could  be  legally  sold.     One  witness  stated  she 
had  been  sold  for  twenty-five  shillings  and  produced  a  stamped 
receipt  to  show  she  had  not  been  living  in  adultery. 

In  1302,  a  woman  quitclaimed  to  a  man  by  means  of  a 
charter.    But  most  of  the  sales  were  in  open  market  where  prices 
ranged  from  one  to  three  half-crowns.    Prior  to  the  sale,  women 
had  to  be  led  through  three  turnpike  gates  or  as  many  villages, 
and  on  each  passage,  a  toll  had  to  be  paid.    There  was  no  moral 
stigma  attached  to  the  custom  which  dated  back  to  times  of  great 
antiquity  when  women  and  slaves  were  thought  to  be  the  same  and 
could  be  sold  at  will.^ 

1.  "Among  these,  carters  and  waggoners  were  distin- 
guished by  having  a  piece  of  whip-cord  twisted  round  their 
hats;  thatchers  wore  a  fragment  of  woven  straw;  shepherds 
held  their  sheep-crooks  in  their  hands;  and  thus  the 
situation  required  was  known  to  the  hirers  at  a  glance." 
Page  43. 

2.  Page  55. 

3.  From  "Traditions  and  Customs  of  Cheshire."  By 

Christine  Hole  -  Page  8. 

4.  From  "Folk  Lore,  Old  Customs,  and  Superstitions  in 

ShakesDeare  t.^tki^  "by  j.  Harvey  Bloom,. -Pap- q  52  

This  Gustom  which  appears  in  the  first  chapter  of  "The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge, "  changed  the  entire  course  of  events  in 
the  life  of  Michael  Henchard.     A  young  man  of  twenty-one,  he 
was  upset  and  annoyed  by  the  difficult  problem  of  earning  a 
living,  saddled  down,  as  he  felt,  by  a  wife  and  child. 

An  open  market  on  a  fair  day  and  a  little  too  much 
furmity,  was  the  beginning  of  a  major  change  in  his  life. 

As  he  observed  an  auctioneer  selling  horses,  Henchard 
remarked : 

"For  my  part,  I  don't  see  why  men  who  have  got  wives 
and  don't  want  *em,  shouldn't  get  rid  of  'em  as  these 
gipsy  fellows  do  their  old  horses  .   .  .  .\7hy  shouldn't 
they  put  'em  up  and  sell  'em  by  auction  to  men  who  are 
in  need  of  such  articles?    Hey?    V/hy,  begad,  I'd  sell 
mine  this  minute  if  anybody  would  buy  her'." 

The  sale  was  completed  and  when  Henchard  had  become  sober 

he  was  angered  at  his  wife's  idiotic  meekness  for  having  taken 

him  seriously. 

And  then,  on  September  sixteen,  he  took  an  oath  to  "avoid 
all  strong  liquors  for  twenty-one  years,"  which  he  kept 
scrupulously  until  adversity  set  in  again  when  he  broke  the 
oath  exactly  twenty-one  years  later. 

The  entire  change  in  Henchard' s  life  dated  from  the  time 
he  had  sold  his  wife,  a  change  that  led  him  to  enjoy  a  fair 
amount  of  success.    When  his  wife  entered  his  life  again,  he 
was  at  the  height  of  his  success  before  reverses  sent  him  back 
to  the  same  condition  he  was  in  twenty-one  years  before. 
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In  the  same  novel,  Hardy  tells  of  the  importance  of 
fairs  in  Casterbridge,  particularly  Ccmdlemas  Fair,  for  it  was 
the  chief  hiring  day  of  the  year  as  "hody  of  labourers  waiting 
for  places,"^  milled  about  the  grounds* 

A  poignant  scene  is  presented  by  the  author.  Beneath 
the  panorama  of  moving  faces,  an  old  man  passed  his  prime 
would  not  be  hired  unless  his  young  son  went  along  to  be  part 
of  the  business  transaction.    Since  economic  needs  are  para- 
mount to  love,  the  young  man  must  part  with  his  lady  love  to 
journey  seventy  miles  away  from  her.    At  a  dramatic  moment, 
Lucetta  Le  Sueur,  or  Templeman,  as  she  was  known  in  Caster- 
bridge,  intercedes  in  their  behalf.    The  situation  is  saved  by 
Parfrae  who  hired  both  men  so  that  they  could  remain  in  Caster- 
bridge.    This  incident,  aside  from  the  human  element  portrayed, 
served  to  bring  Lucetta  and  Farfrae  together  and  change  the 

course  of  events  for  the  ambitious  Lucetta  who  began  to  consideii 
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Farfrae  a  better  matrimonial  prospect  than  Henchard. 

It  was  a  regular  market  day  and  fair,  coinciding  in 
Septeiaber,  which  drew  Tess  and  some  girls  to  the  usual  pilgrimage 
to  end  tragically  for  Tess  after  her  encounter  with  Alex 
D^tJrberville.     Later  in  the  novel  Tess  is  hired  on  Candlemas 

1.  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  Pages  184-192 

2.  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  Page  192. 

3.  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  Page  75. 
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Day  to  work  at  a  farm  which  was  to  be  her  last  place  of 
employment  before  her  final  tragedy*^ 

In  *'Jude  the  Obscure"  two  agricultural  fairs  were  to  be 
followed  by  profound  changes  in  the  relationship  of  Jude  to 
Sue»    The  Great  Wessex  Agricultural  show  held  in  June  drew 
Sue  and  Jxide  to  the  fair  grounds  to  enjoy  the  one-day  excursion. 
But  their  enjoyment  was  to  be  short  lived.    Arabella,  the  ill- 
omen  of  Jude's  younger  days,  was  also  present  at  the  fair, 

recognized  the  deeply-attached  pair,  and  wondered  at  their 
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marital  status.     A  few  days  later  Sue  and  Jude  entered  into 
a  masquerade  marriage*    But  the  peculiarity  of  their  attachment 
and  the  aroused  suspicions  of  their  neighbors,  necessitated 
their  leaving  the  town  of  Aldbrickham. 

A  second  fair  scene  three  years  later  brought  Arabella 
again  into  Jude's  life.    Her  recognition  of  Sue  selling  cakes 
in  one  of  the  booths,  revealed  to  her  the  tremendous  changes 
that  had  teiken  place  in  the  lives  of  the  once-happy  couple.^ 
Illness  and  poverty,  in  contrast  to  the  happier  days  of  the 
Wessex  Fair,  now  dominated  their  lives  which  was  soon  to  be 
followed  by  the  tragic  death  of  their  children.^    With  Arabella 
and  Phillotson  brought  back  into  the  final  phases  of  the  novel, 

1.  Tess  of  the  D'TJrbervilles,  Page  407. 

2.  Page  350. 

3.  Page  371. 

4.  Page  373. 

5.  Page  410. 
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the  events  of  the  story  move  rapidly  on  to  a  most  depressing 
conclusion  in  one  of  Hardy* s  most  over-stressed  tragedies ♦ 

Lady  Day.^  observed  as  the  day  of  Annunciation,  falls 
on  March  the  twenty-fifth  and  was  considered  a  day  for  all 
transactions  legal  and  private.    In  1752,  an  act  of  Parliament 
established  January  first  as  the  legal  day  for  all  business 
deals*    But  in  many  rural  districts,  the  accepted  Lady  Day 
continued  to  be  the  time  of  important  changes  in  their  activities. 
Old  Lady  Day,  which  falls  on  the  sixth  of  April,  must  have  been 
a  previously  reckoned  time  prior  to  the  changes  brought  on  by 
Parliamentary  decree. 

This  date  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Tess's  life  for  on 
Old  Lady  Day,  a  time  of  general  nobility,  she  and  her  family 

found  themselves  no  longer  wanted  as  tenants  in  the  home  they 
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had  occupied.     With  her  father's  death,  all  claims  to  the 
lease  had  expired  and  they  were  forced  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere. 
At  this  crucial  moment,  Alex  D'Urberville  again  reentered  Tessas 
life  to  offer  the  family  much-needed  assistance  of  shelter  and 
security.^ 

Whitsuntide?  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 

1.  The  Every  Day  Book  or  Guide  to  the  Year,  By 

William  Hone,  Vol.1,  Page  225. 

2.  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  Page  458. 

3.  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  Page  405-'lia, 

4.  Old  English  Customs  -  "Club  Feast  at  Whitsuntide" 

by  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  Page  123. 


fadls  on  the  seventh  Sunday  and  fiftieth  day  after  Easter,  in 
observance  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Appropriate 
services  usually  commeinorate  the  event*    But  outside  the  chtjrch, 
activities  were  mostly  of  general  rejoicing;  dancing,  drinking, 
and  games  went  on  in  barns  throughout  the  country*    As  early 
as  1268  Miracle  plays  were  often  part  of  the  occasion.  But 
by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  such  drama- 
tizations ended  by  the  stern  decree  of  the  austere  Puritans 
who  ftowned  on  such  demonstrations  in  relation  to  religious 
events • 

Later  secular  activities,  known  as  clubs,  were  organized 
with  a  benefit  purpose  as  their  aims*    Remembering  the  signifi- 
cance of  Whitsuntide,  members  usually  dressed  in  white  in 
remembrance  of  baptismal  ceremonies*    They  usually  paraded  in 
the  village  greens  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  that  the 
occasion  called  for* 

In  observing  the  Whitsuntide  festival,  Tess,  a  member 
of  the  Club  of  Marlott,  was  dressed  in  the  customary  white  and 
had  formed  with  her  group  on  the  village  green  for  the  usual 
ceremonies.^    It  is  here  that  Angel  Clare  made  his  first 
entrance  into  the  novel*    His  general  mannerly  behavior 
impressed  Tess  as  he  danced  with  one  of  the  members  of  her 
club,  and  when  the  dance  had  ceased,  he  and  his  brothers 
1*    Tess  of  the  D*Urbervilles,  Page  12-14* 


departed  as  mysteriously  as  they  had  entered  the  village  of 

Marlott.    On  glancing  hack  at  the  group,  Clare  noticed  the 

pensive  girl  who  stood  out  hy  contrast  to  the  other  meinbers 

of  the  club»    But  it  was  not  until  later  in  the  novel  that 

their  lives  were  to  be  greatly  affected  by  each  other •     It  was 

on  this  memorable  day  that  Tess  learned  of  the  significance  of 

her  family  name.^    From  then  on,  events  developed  to  direct  her 

steps  away  from  her  peaceful  village  life. 

"I*d  sooner  go  without  drink  at  Lammas-tide  than  be  a  man 

of  no  moon,"^  suggests  the  possible  gaiety  in  celebration  of  the 

first  harvest  of  the  year,  which  unfortunate  Christian  would 

have  dispensed  with  to  have  been  born  more  of  a  man.  The 

festival  of  the  sun  god  ushered  in  the  harvest  season  on  Lammas 
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Day  or  the  Gule  or  Yule  of  August.     Loaves,  made  of  the  new 
¥rtxeat,  were  the  first  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In 
view  of  the  anticipated  celebration  at  this  thanksgiving  time, 
one  cannot  help  but  be  sym,pathetic  with  unfortunate  Christian 
and  his  lack  of  manly  bearing. 

1.  Tess  of  the  D^Urbervilles. 
Clare  met  Tess  as  a  milkmaid  at 

Farm,  fell  in  love  with  her  and  married  her. 
Pages  134-242. 

2.  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  Pages  12-14. 
5.    The  Return  of  the  Native,  Page  28. 

4.    British  Popular  Customs  by  T.  F.  This elt on  Dyer, 

Page  347. 
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The  Fifth  of  November 

"England  is  starred  from  end  to  end  with  bontfires  on 
November  fifth.  sunDosedlv  of  nast  event  with  few  who 
can  give  the  date  and  details.    These  fires  are  not, 
in  fact,  due  to  the  zeal  for  Protestantism  or  to 
relief  of  the  failure  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  three 
hundred  jears  before.    They  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
tradition  dies  hard  and  for  centuries  the  people  of 
this  country  have  been  accustomed  to  light  fires 
about  the  time  of  Samhein  or  All  Hallows.    A  decree 
of  Parliament  in  1606  that  November  fifth  should 
be  kept  as  a  holiday  of  thankfulness,  and  to  mark 
their  'detestation  of  the  Papists'  merely  gave  a  new 
date  for  a  custom  ages  old."l 

The  night  of  this  traditional  celebration  in  the  "Return 
of  the  Native,"  is  a  night  of  abyssmal  gloom.    But  soon  bon- 
fires turned  the  dismally  black  regioh  into  a  bright  count ry- 
side.      This  short-lived  illumination  ushered  in  the  dark  and 
dreary  days  to  follows  as  winter  would  soon  descend  upon  an 
almost  barren  country. 

As  the  characters  move  about  the  flaming  piles,  they  are 

recognized  to  be  mostly  furze-cutters,  an  occupation  peculiar 
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to  that  region.     They  are  a  jolly  group,  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  dreary  surroundings  about  them.    As  they  close  in 
aroTind  the  flaming  embers,  their  conversation  reveals  the  many 
subjects  that  they  are  particularly  interested  in.    But  the 

1.  Folk  Lore,  Old  Customs  and  Superstition  in 
Shakespeare  Land"  By  J.  Harvey  Bloom,  Page  127. 

2.  Page  16. 

3.  This  "obscure,  obsolete,  superseded  country" 
figures  in  Domesday.    The  land  is  a  heathy,  furzy, 
and  briary  wilderness,  "Bruaria".    The  length  and 
breadth  in  leagues  would  indicate  the  area  of  Egdon 
Heath  which  to  the  present  has  little  diminished. 
"Turbaria  Bruaria,"  the  right  of  cutting  heath  turf, 
occurs  in  the  charters  delating  to  the  district. 
"The  Wessez  of  Thomas  Hardy"    by  B.  C,  A.  Windle, 
Page  128. 
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real  importance  of  this  scene  is  to  present  the  names  of  the 
personalities  about  whose  lives  important  incidents  are  to 
develop  as  the  pattern  of  the  novel  is  about  to  take  form. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  huddled  group,  another  fire 
continued  to  burn  long  after  the  others  had  gone  out.  This 
was  a  signal  flame  from  Eustacia  Vye  to  Damon  Wild eve.    Hardy* s 
use  of  this  traditional  ceremony  sets  the  impetus  for  the 
development  of  msuiy  events  that  followed.    Two  lovers  were 
drawn  together  on  the  night  of  November  fifth  and  a  year  later, 
almost  to  a  day,  both  were  to  come  to  a  tragic  ending* 

Christmas,  the  most  important  holiday  of  the  Christian 
year,  plays  an  important  part  in  two  of  Hardy's  novels,  the 
••Return  of  the  Native*^  and  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree." 
Traditional  celebrations  of  various  sorts  begun  at  the  Christmas 
holiday  season  would  often  continue  to  Old  Christmas  Day. 

the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  or  Twelfth  Ni^t  as  it  was  popularly 

1 

called,  which  fell  on  Jcuiuary  sixth* 

The  significance  of  Old  Christmas  Day  appears  in  "Des- 
perate Remedies."    Cytherea's  adamant  position  that  she  would 
not  marry  before  Old  Christmas  Day,    was  merely  a  time  element, 
a  favorite  of  Hardy's.    For  the  events  that  developed  later 
proved  Cytherea's  instinctive  apprehension  was  not  just  a 

1.    The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  of  Popular 
Superstitions,  by  George  Laurence  Gomme, 
Page  16. 

8.    Page  263. 
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matter  of  no  real  concern.    By  waiting  until  Old  Christmas  Day, 
she  was  saved  from  a  relationship  that  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  rectified.^ 

One  of  the  observances  of  the  Christmas  season  was  the 
presentation  of  a  play  calling  Mumming.    This  term  is  derived 
from  the  Danish  word  mumme  or  momme  meaning  to  disguise  one*s 
self  with  a  mask.    But  in  a  more  modern  sense,  it  began  to 
mean  those  who  disguised  themselves  in  such  clothes  as  were 
suitable  to  the  religious  plays  that  were  performed  usually  at 
Christmas  time.    "Saint  George  and  The  Dragon"    was  one  of  the 
best-liked  plays  because  of  its  crusading  element.    The  words, 
in  doggerel  rhymes,  suited  the  Mioms  and  the  pronunciation  of 
the  speakers. 

"I  am  Saint  Georg  ,  that  noble 

charming  bold. 
And  with  my  trusty  sword,  I  won 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  gold, 
•Twas  I  that  fought  the  fiery 
dragon,  and  brought  him  to 
the  slaughter. 
And  by  that  means,  I  won  the 
King  of  Egypt's  daughter." 

Eustacia  Vye  had  little  liking  for  any  such  type  of  enter- 
tainment.   But  her  intense  desire  to  meet  Clym  Yeobright  led  her 
to  ask  the  young  boys,  who  were  to  perform  the  traditional 
celebration,  if  she  might  take  a  part  with  them,  her  identity 
to  remain  concealed.      In  this  way,  Eustacia  found  herself  in 

1.  Page  291. 

2.  Old  English  Customs,  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  Page  9. 

3.  Pages  147-159. 
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Clym's  home.^    As  matters  developed,  Clym  suspected  the  presence 
of  a  girl  among  the  boys.    From  then  on  the  events  in  the  lives 
of  these  two  affected  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  novel 

Christmas  plays  an  important  part  in  *'Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree"  as  the  principal  characters  are  drawn  together  into 
the  Dewy  household  to  observe  the  Yule-tide  celebration. 
Hardy's  detailed  account  of  the  observance  is  filled  with  the 
interests  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  of  a  generation  ago. 
The  holiday  spirit  permeated  the  home  of  the  Tranter  as  the 
guests  enjoy  themselves  with  almost  child-like  abandon.    In  the 
midst  of  the  joyous  uproar,  a  romance  is  bom  for  young  Dick 
becomes  attracted  to  the  belle  of  the  neighborhood.  Fancy  Day. 
But  this  is  all  incidental  in  the  novel,  all  a  background  to 
the  real  tale,  that  of  the  Mellstock  Quire  who  assisted  in  the 
celebration  as  they  rendered  the  musical  selections  so  close  to 
the  hearts  of  simple  rustic  people. 

This  miscellaneous  choir,  which  was  composed  of  fiddle, 
clarionet,  and  every  kind  of  musical  instrument  accompanied 
themselves  as  they  played  anthems,  with  some  selections  from 
Handel.    But  most  of  their  pieces  were  original  compositions 
which  blended  in  the  combined  artistic  tastes  of  the  congre- 
gation, Yrtio  followed  them  to  the  church  services  or  to  the 

1.  Pafee  170. 

2.  Pages  46-61 
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afternoon  anthem,  creating  a  lively  conversation  before  and 
after  each  performance.    According  to  the  author,^  these  west- 
gallery  performers  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  were  the 
center  of  life,  not  only  as  ecclesiastical  bandmen,  but  also 
during  festivities,  particularly  at  Christmas,  as  they  went 
about  singing  their  Christmas  Carols  for  which  they  received 
some  compensation.    These  small  donations  were  used  to  buy 
whatever  supplies  that  were  needed  by  the  choir.    Many  of  the 
selections  of  lively  interest  them,  would  not  be  permitted  in 
the  formal  hymn-books  of  today. 

In  this  delightfully  pastoral  scene.  Hardy's  Quire  plays 
an  important  role,    Christmas  Eve  finds  the  singers  and  players 
ready  to  render  the  traditional  carols  as  they  follow  their 
customary  route  along  the  village  highways.    Hardy's  humor  is 
noted  here  as  some  natives  respond  warmly  to  the  efforts  of  the 
singers  while  others  are  not  so  receptive. 

But  the  real  Yule-tide  celebration  is  at  the  home  of 
Tranter  Dewy  where  the  Quire  entered  to  take  part  in  the 
spontaneous  gaiety  of  the  simple-hearted  country  people. 

They  are  here,  in  the  beginning  of  the  novel,  at  the 
height  of  their  importeuice;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  novel, 
the  band  of  musicians  is  about  to  disappear  as  changes  under 
the  new  minister  no  longer  would  requite  their  assistance  at 
church  services. 

1,    Preface  in  'TJnder  the  Greenwood  Tree," 
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One  of  the  most  touch ingly-human  scenes  is  their  visit 

|k  to  the  parish  house  when  news  of  the  change  had  been  generally 

1 

known.     Hardy's  depth  of  human  understanding  etched  finely 
the  description  of  the  scene  between  the  singers  and  the 
minister  as  they  asked  for  time,  till  Michaelmas,  in  graciously 
ending  their  performances.    One  senses  the  injury  to  their 
pride,  yet  their  willingness  to  bow  before  the  changing  times 
which  will  have  ceased  forever  that  one  phase  of  simple  rustic 
enjoyment  with  its  illimitable  pleasures. 

SOCIAL  CUSTOl^ 
Births,  Marriages  ,§nd  Burials 
Baptismal s  and  Burials 
By  the  time  Christianity  had  become  deeply  entrenched 
as  the  important  religion  that  swept  over  Europe  in  the  dis- 
placement of  paganism,  the  church  fathers,  established  three 
ceremonial  functions  in  relation  to  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths.    The  importance  of  the  first  two  mentioned  stressed 
the  solemnity  and  dignity  that  went  with  marriage  and  the 
seriousness  of  parenthood  toward  society  and  God;  the  latter 
toward  the  necessity  of  final  preparation  of  man's  last  Journey 
from  this  earth. 

f  The  baptism  of  newly-born  babies  was  firmly  stressed  as 

a  parental  duty.    The  importance  of  this  act  was  not  to  be 
minimized  for  failure  to  do  so  had  serious  consequences.  If 
1.    Pages  79-100. 
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the  child  were  to  die  before  having  received  this  act  by  the 

I 

^  church,  than  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  burial  in  consecrated 

ground.    Similar  punishment  was  to  be  meted  out  to  suicides 

as  the  church  frowned  upon  those  who  took  their  own  lives* 

The  death  of  Te6s»s  child  without  being  baptized  by  the 

church,  although  she  had  administered  the  act  when  the  child 

was  found  breathing  his  last  breath,    did  not  alter  burial 

regulations  established  by  the  Church.    The  child's  body  was 

laid  in  the  reprobate  quarter  of  the  church  along  with  "un- 

baptized  infants,  notorious  drunkards,  suicides,  and  others 
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of  the  conjecturfidly  damned  are  laid." 

A  similar  incident  occurs  in  "Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd."    When  death  had  claimed  Fanny  Robin  and  her  illegitimate 
child,  their  bodies  were  relegated  to  the  reprobate  quarter  of 
the  graveyard,  as  remorseful  Troy  attempted  to  make  last- 
minute  amends  to  the  departed  Fanny  by  planting  flowers  at  her 
grave  only  to  be  washed  away  by  rain  water  out  of  the  Jaw  of 
the  gurgoyle's  structure  on  the  church. 

1.  "In  case  of  danger,  children  were  baptized  at 
home,  but  there  was  always  much  opposition  to  lay^ 
baptism."    Folk  Lore,  Old  Customs  and  Superstitions 
in  Shakespeare  Land,  by  J.  Harvey  Bloom,  Page  23. 

2.  Tess  of  the  D'TJrbervilles,  Page  108. 
)                      3.    Page  362. 
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When  suicides  and  unbaptized  infants  were  assigned  to 
burial  in  ignominious  graves  at  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
it  was  thought  that  such  punishments  would  discourage  the  taking 
of  one's  life,  and  to  parents  of  infants,  would  serve  as  a 
warning  that  they  should  perform  their  Christian  duties  toward 
their  children.    The  south  side  of  the  church  remained  for  those 
who  had  been  removed  from  this  earth  by  the  act  of  the  Almighty* 
That  side  was  warm  and  sunny;  while  the  other  lay  in  the  shade 
receiving  the  cold  blasts  of  the  north  during  the  winter  months. 
Parishioners  usually  passed  on  the  south  side  on  their  way  to 

church  and  would  often  remember  to  offer  prayers  for  those 

1 

who  had  departed* 

Suicides  were  also  buried  at  cross-roads  because  boundary 
or  weeping  crosses  were  often  there*    Such  a  burial  in  uncon- 
secrated  ground  would  encourage  those  passing  by  to  remember 
to  stop  to  offer  prayers  for  the  unfortunate  suicide* 

This  custom  appears  in  "The  Grave  by  the  Hand  Post*"^ 

Sergeant  Holway  was  buried  there  in  ignominy  for  having 

1*    Gentleman's  Magazine  Library,  by  George 
Laurence  Gomme,  Pages  205-206. 

2.  The  first  Christian  emperor.  Constant ine,  had 

ordered  crosses  erected  instead  of  pagan 
emblems  as  terminals  to  mark  off  different 
lands  and  ownerships.    They  became  known 
as  boundary  crosses  and  later  as  weeping 
crosses. 

Traditions  and  Customs  of  Cheshire,  by 
Christine  Hole,  Page  18. 

3.  Found  in  "Life's  Little  Ironies." 
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committed  suicide*    The  Mellstock  Quire  had  been  on  its  usual 
Christmas  Eve  tour  singing  its  customary  carols  when  they  came 
upon  the  burial  in  the  dead  of  the  night*    Moved  with  pity 
for  the  dead  sergeant,  who  had  been  a  well- liked  man,  they 
decided  to,  "raise  a  carrel  over  the  poor  mortal's  natomy*" 

The  tragedy  had  risen  over  Holway's  son,  Luke,  who  had 
gone  into  the  army  reluctantly  just  to  please  his  father.  The 
young  man*s  unhappy  military  life  had  caused  the  father  much 
mented  pain  and  brooding  over  the  injustice  he  had  forced  on  his 
son.    This  led  him  to  take  his  life. 

But  the  tragedy  did  not  end  there.    Luke  returned  that 
night  to  find  his  father  dead  and  buried  without  a  funeral, 
"like  a  dog  in  a  ditch."    In  an  attempt  to  correct  the  barbarous 
act,  Luke  left  money  in  another  parish  which  did  not  observe 
such  rules.    But  complications  developed  which  prevented  the 
removal  €aid  Holway  remained  buried  at  the  Hand  Post* 

When  the  Napoleonic  Wars  came  to  a  close,  Luke  returned 
home  to  find  his  request  had  not  been  carried  out.  Depressed 
by  the  unhappy  event,  he  soon  took  his  life  over  his  father's 
grave  on  Christmas  Day* 

The  cause  of  the  second  tragedy  is  well  linked  to  the 
burial  custom  which  brought  shsime  and  dishonor  even  to  those  who 
had  always  led  honorable  and  respectable  lives.    The  sensitive 
young  man,  who  had  proven  himself  a  courageous  soldier,  was  not 
able  to  overcome  the  light  of  dishonor  cast  upon  him  by  the 
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punishment  rendered  to  his  father.    Although  he  had  faced 
"battles,  he  could  not  face  an  adverse  custom. 

In  ''The  Three  Strangers**^  a  baptismal  celebration  is  the 
background  to  a  gruesome  tale  well  known  at  the  time  the  story 
was  written. 

During  the  observance  of  a  baptismal  celebration,  three 
men  simultaneously  sotight  shelter  at  this  home.    The  driving 
rain  had  forced  them  to  seek  a  place  of  rest  until  the  storm 
had  abated.    But  the  Joyous  occasion  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
The  three  strangers  consisted  of  the  hangman  on  his  way  to  a 
Casterbridge  jail  to  perform  an  execution;  the  escaped  criminal, 
yftLO  was  making  his  way  to  freedom;  and  the  criminal's  brother, 
irtio  walking  in  last,  noted  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
His  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  scene  before  difficulties  woul(. 
eurise  to  injure  his  brother  said  the  news  of  the  escaped 
crimined,  which  had  just  reached  the  gathered  celebrators, 
threw  the  joyous  occasion  into  a  pand emonixim. 

Marriage 

In  the  year  1800,  Archbishop  Peckham  ordered  the  publica- 
tion of  banns  three  times  prior  to  the  solemnizing  of  marriages. 
But  the  presence  of  a  priest  was  not  made  binding  until  the 
Council  of  Trent 

1.  Found  in  "Wessex  Tales." 

2.  Folk  Lore,  Old  Customs,  and  Superstitions  in 

Shakespeare  Land,  by  tT.  Harvey  Bloom,  Page  21. 
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Marriages  and  women's  honors  are  matters  of  grave  con- 
cern and  whenever  this  problem  arises  in  the  novels,  it  is 
treated  with  all  the  thoroughness  that  this  delicate  subject 
requires • 

The  term,  banns,  appears  frequently  in  Hardy's  novels • 
In  "The  Return  of  the  Native,"  Mrs.  Yeobright's  objections  to 
Thomasin's  proposed  marriage  to  Wildeve,  undoubtedly  irked  himi 
When  confusion  resulted  because  the  license  was  not  procured 
in  the  same  place  where  the  marriage  was  supposed  to  occur, 
Wildeve  took  his  time  in  rectifying  this  embarrassing  situation* 

In  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  the  ezpression  "You 
was  not  called  home,"    was  a  local  phrase  indicating  the 
necessity  for  the  publication  of  banns,  three  times  prior  to  the 
wedding.    Then  it  was  possible  for  anyone  who  objected  to  the 
union  to  rise  and  offer  his  objections.    But  Clare's  desire  to 
marry  by  license  eliminated  this  custom  which  was  a  relief  to 
Tess  v7ho  was  growing  anxious  about  her  future  relations  to 
Clare  as  the  time  drew  near  to  their  marriage. 

Sue  Bridehead  had  no  one  to  stay  with  but  her  closest 
relative,  Jude,  prior  to  her  marriage  to  Phillotson.^    The  law^s 
requirement  of  a  nominal  residence  of  ten  days  before  the 
marriage  could  take  place  in  the  city,  brought  Jude  and  Sue  tog^her 

1.  Pages  47-49. 

2.  Page  333. 

3.  Jude  the  Obscure,  Page  205. 
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at  the  final  crucial  moment  before  her  entrance  into  a  union 
that  was  to  end  disastrously  for  her. 

The  publication  of  banns  in  both  parishes  and  the  confu- 
sion of  the  names  of  the  churches  in  Fanny  Robin's  mind  irked 
Sergeant  Troy  who  waited  impatiently  for  the  bride  who  failed  to 
appear.^    His  aroused  anger  caused  him  to  postpone  his  marriage 
to  Fanny,  and  by  this  postponement,  the  union  was  never  solemniz( 
ending  tragically  for  the  sensitive  maid  who  had  fallen  for  a 
dashing  soldier.    But  this  same  arrogant  Troy,  later  in  the  nove 
stood  at  the  bier  of  this  girl  he  had  wronged  and  their  infant 
child  and  muttered  to  his  wife,  Bathsheba,  "Marriage  before  a 
priest  does  not  make  a  marriage.    I  am  not  morally  yours. 

Hfride  Svrainooijart  found  it  difficult  to  go  through  with 
the  elopement  plan.      A  girl  of  her  sensitiveness,  vrtio  belonged 
to  a  period  of  strict  conventional  behavior,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  reside  in  a  strange  city  until  the  legal  time  had 
come  when  she  would  be  married  to  Stephen  Smith,    In  that 
innocent  act  of  hers  lay  the  cause  of  her  later  sorrow.    For  the 
impetuous  elopement,  of  no  actual  signif icemce,  caused  Knight  to 
turn  against  her  and  plunged  Elfride  into  despair  and  hopeless- 
ness . 

In  "The  Well-Beloved,"^  the  waiting  period  required  by  la 

1.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  Page  99. 

2.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  Page  345. 

3.  A  Pair  of  Blue  Byes,  Pages  119-120. 

4.  Page  31. 
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in  the  issuance  of  a  license  was  Just  long  enough  to  confuse 
the  situation  between  Majcia  Bencomb  and  J'ocelyn  Pierston  and 
bring  an  end  to  their  contemplated  marriage.    It  was  not  until 
years  later  and  under  different  circumstances  that  their  paths 
crossed  again  and  marriage,  out  of  necessity  to  Pierston,  took 
place  between  him  and  Marsja  who  had  now  become  a  widow*^ 

An  almost  formal  recognition  of  a  betrothal  and  a  last- 
minute  break  of  an  appointed  meeting,  changed  the  course  of 
events  in  the  lives  of  Avis  Caro  and  Jocelyn  Pierston,  both 
natives  of  the  Isle  of  Slingers.^    This  region  known  as  the 
ancient  Vindilia,  had  traditions,  customs,  and  modes  of  living 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  regarded  any  new-comers  to  the  isle  with 
the  greatest  contemBt.  labelinc;  them  with  the  name  of  kimberlins 

Pierston  had  overcome  the  customs  of  his  native  isle. 
His  travels  €uid  broad  contacts  had  eliminated  the  influences  of 
such  customs  in  his  life.    But  when  his  interests  in  Avis  were 
resumed,  the  old  custom  was  awakened  again.    According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  island,  to  be  seen  together  frequently  is  an 
indication  that  matters  are  serious  between  the  two  parties* 
Appointed  meetings  are  practically  a  recognition  of  a  formal 
betrothal  and  a  native  islander  never  breaks  the  custom.    Avis* a 
failure  to  meet  Pierston  changed  the  course  of  events  for  both 

1.  Page  216* 

2,  The  Well  Beloved,  Pages  5-19. 

• 

of  them.    For  had  she  appeared  that  night,  prior  to  his 
departure  for  London,  he  would  have  returned  later  to  fulfill 
his  traditional  obligations,  even  though  he  no  longer  believed 
in  the  narrowed  rules  of  the  Isle  of  Slingers,    By  that 
failure  of  keeping  the  appointment.  Piers  ton  felt  he  was  no 
longer  bound  to  Avis.    As  matters  developed,  she  was  gradually 
forgotten,  only  to  return  to  his  mind  occasionally  when 
thoughts  of  his  home  land  came  to  him* 

The  unfulf illment  of  a  single  traditional  custom  in  this 
romantic  fantasy  sent  Pierston  down  through  the  years  in  his 
unsuccessful  pursuit  of  the  well-beloved* 

Social  Traditions 
Anyone  who  makes  a  study  of  Thomas  Hardy's  novels  is 
impressed  with  the  author's  dexterity  in  applying  superstitions 
and  customs  as  a  background  to  the  development  of  his  characters 
and  plots.    Of  equal  importance  are  the  traditions  and  con- 
ventions of  the  periods  in  which  these  characters  were  cast  and 
the  influences  of  these  periods  in  determining  their  happiness 
or  their  sorrows.    Dictated  rules  of  conventionalized  society 
changed  man's  behavior  from  a  barbaric  nomad  to  a  man  regulated 
by  social  decorum.    With  the  change,  came  law  and  order  with 
definite  duties  toward  society.    Along  with  that  came  con- 
ventionalized behavior  which  gradually  gave  rise  to  divisions 
and  classes  depending  on  wealth,  heritage,  or  education. 
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These  characteristics  lent  prestige  and  power  to  their  proud 
possessors  and  the  less- fortunate  members  of  society  fell  into 
various  ranlcs  of  lesser  importance.    The  emphasis  on  pedigree 
and  ancestral  glories  were  deeply  entrenched  in  Hardy's  time. 
The  reader  is  made  acutely  conscious  of  this  social  fact  in 
some  of  his  novels  Which  are  not  of  a  revolutionary  nature,  but 
a  presentation  of  these  groups  in  relation  to  one  another 
through  association  and  contacts. 

Hardy's  first  novel,  **The  Poor  Man  and  the  Lady"  was 
a  general  satire  of  the  society  he  knew  so  well.    In  this  un- 
published novel,  he  attempted  to  crowd  in  many  criticism  of  his 
period,  particularly  class  differences.    His  apparently  revo- 
lutionsu^y  ideas,  usual  among  young  writers  who  launch  out  into  a 
literary  career,  was  fortunately  stemmed  by  George  Meredith"^ 
who  saw  danger  ahead  for  the  young  writer.    Following  this 
criticism,  Hardy  turned  toward  plot  development,  as  is  illustra1^|ed 
in  "Desperate  Remedies."    Rustic  paintings  of  his  native  Wessex 
followed  in  which  he  blended  artistically  the  people  and  the 
legends  he  knew  so  well.    His  fatalistic  interests  remained, 
however,  and  are  felt  as  a  deep  current  that  sweeps  through  most 
of  his  novels.    His  early  criticism  of  society,  as  expressed  in 
his  first  unpublished  novel,  was  superseded  by  a  simple  presenta|- 

1.    The  THarly  Life  of  Thomas  Hardy.    By  Florence 
Emily  Hardy.    Page  83. 
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tion  of  existing  conditions  as  a  background  to  his  characters, 
each  suitable  to  the  class  or  social  group  to  which  he 
belonged  either  by  heredity  or  training.    Except  for  such 
novels  as  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  "The  Hand  of  Ethelberta," 
or  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  there  are  no  sharp  clashes  of  the  social 
groups •    In  the  panorama  of  society  are  individual  clashes  with 
their  environments  rather  than  the  condition  being  a  general 
problem.    Yet  the  individual  cases  presented  are  syiribolic  of 
the  closed-door  policy  controlled  by  those  in  prestige  who 
frowned  on  aspirants  who  attempted  to  scale  the  artificial 
walls  of  social  decorum.    In  "Jude  the  Obscure"  that  condition 
is  overstressed ;  in  "The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,"  it  becomes 
artificial;  in  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  snobbery-  is  emphasized, 
while  in  "The  V/oodlanders, "  the  differences  are  not  acutely 
drawn  but  are  blended  artistically. 

"A  Tragedy  of  Two  Ambitions"^  stressed  the  importance 
of  prestige.    The  tradition  of  class  and  of  the  church  are 
brought  together  as  an  interesting  contrast. 

"People  must  believe  in  you,  first  of  all,  as  a  gentle- 
man, secondly  as  a  man  of  means,  thirdly  as  a  scholar,  fourthly 
as  a  preacher,  fifthly  perhaps,  as  a  Christian,  but  always 
first  as  a  gentleman,  with  all  their  heart  and  soul  and  strength 

1.  Found  in  "Life's  Little  Ironies." 

2.  Life's  Little  Ironies,  Page  87. 
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The  Yicar*s  insistence  that  Stephen  Smith  was  a  des- 
cendant of  the  Smiths  recorded  in  "Landed  Gentry"  rather 
embarrassed  the  young  architect  who  attempted  to  deny  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Smiths  of  Caxbury#^    But  the 
Vicar  swept  aside  all  denials  as  he  remarked, 

"I  congratulate  you  upon  your  blood;  blue  blood, 
sir;  and  upon  my  life,  a  very  desirable  colour, 
as  the  world  goes ,"2 

When  Smith's  interests  in  Elf ride  had  advanced  to  a 
point  of  possible  marriage  and  when  the  Vicar  became  aware  of 
the  error  in  the  identity  of  Smith's  family,  he  was  deeply  vexed 
and  objected  strenuously  to  his  daughter's  choice  of  a  husband. 
In  criticising  Hewby,  who  had  recommended  the  young  architect 
to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  Church,  he  remarked, 

"Hewby  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  making  so 
much  of  a  poor  lad  of  that  sort*" 

The  importance  of  descent  is  stressed  in  "The  Hand  of 
Ethelberta"  as  one  is  told  that  five  hundred  years  or  so  of 
background,  even  villainy  is  better  than  "from  a  ministering 
angel  under  Victoria."^    Although  Ethelberta's  ambition  was  to 
attain  the  highest  degree  of  social  prestige  for  herself,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  such  success  was  merely  experimental, 

1.  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  Page  16. 

2.  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  Page  16. 

5.    A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  Pages  91-92. 
4.    Page  183. 


"But  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  don't  care»"^ 

In  this  highly  artificial  novel,  Ethelberta's  marriage 

removed  her  from  open  contact  and  public  recognition  of  members 

of  her  family.    For  as  her  brother  stated, 

"•Twould  demean  her  to  claim  kin  wi*  her  in  London  -  two 

Journeymen  like  us  know  nothing  besides  our  trades 

Through  the  character  of  Sol,  Hardy  might  have  been 

expressing  the  probable  change  that  would  gradually  minimize 

the  importance  of  class  distinctions  as  Sol  attacked  the  gentry 

in  his  criticism  of  them# 

"You  have  worked  to  false  line.    A  creeping  up  among 
the  useless  lumber  of  our  nation  that'll  be  the  first 
to  burn  if  there  comes  a  flare. "3 

But  Ethelberta's  reply  to  Sol's  attack  is  symbolic  of  the 

English  pride  in  class  distinctions  as  a  part  of  their  proud 

heritage* 

"Whether  ydu  like  the  Peerage  or  no,  they  appeal  to  our 
historical  sense  and  love  of  old  associations*"^ 

The  interest  in  marriage  played  a  major  part  in  many  of 
Hardy's  novels.    Their  Importance  could  not  be  minimized  as  such 
contracts  were  weighed  carefully  in  the  light  of  their  social 
importance* 

In  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles"    Clare's  father  questioned 

1.  Page  132 

2.  Page  111 

3.  Page  424 

4.  Page  424. 

5.  Page  210. 
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if  Tessas  family  was  one  suitable  for  marital  ties.    In  "Jude 
the  Obscure,      scheming  Arabella  lured  Jude  into  a  marriage 
that  was  the  beginning  of  his  misfortune.    In  "The  Son*s  Veto," 
the  entire  emphasis  of  the  story  is  to  prevent  the  widowed 
mother  from  marrying  a  former  admirer  who  was  successful  in 
business,  but  not  a  member  of  the  gentlemen's  class • 

Mr.  Melbury  in  "The  Woodlanders, "  wished  to  rectify  an 
early  injustice  dealt  the  Winterborne  family  by  encouraging 
the  marriage  of  his  well- tutored  daughter,  Grace,  to  Giles 
Winterborne,^    But  the  economic  reverses,  suffered  by  Giles 

and  the  coming  of  a  competitor  into  the  community  of  Hintock 

4 

altered  the  whole  situation  with  Giles  on  the  losing  side. 
Doctor  Fitzpiers  represented  social  prestige  to  Mr.  Melbury  who 
considered  him  a  better  matrimonial  prospect* 

Henry  Knight  in  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  was  supposedly 
well-meaning  and  enlightened,  but  he  proved  to  be  not  sufficient 
ly  so.    He  sacrificed  his  love  for  Elfride  Swancourt,  prejudicec 
by  her  impetuous  elopement  with  Stephen  Smith The  convention^ 
of  that  time  regarded  this  innocent  act  as  a  definite  stigma 
on  a  young  lady  of  distinction. 

Angel  Clare  attempted  independence  of  Judgment  in  his 
own  actions,  but  when  he  was  faced  with  the  questioh  of  con- 

1«    Page  53. 

2!    Found  in  "Life's  Little  Ironies," 

3,  Page  33. 

4,  Pages  104,  162,  172. 

5,  Pages  119-120; 
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vention6G.ity  and  religious  morality  in  relation  to  Tessas 
unfortunate  experience  with  Alex  D*TJrberville,^  his  early 
teachings  superseded  his  independent  Judgment  prematurely  born 
in  a  period  circumscribed  by  rigid  moral  decorum* 

Sue  Bridehead,  in  "Jude  the  Obscure,**  had  attained  a 
partial  cultural  training  which  she  thought  would  liberate  her 
from  the  narrow  standards  of  her  time.    An  attempted  platonic 
friendship  with  men  was  disapproved  socially  for  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  all  such  contacts  must  terminate  in 
marriage.    Her  attempts  to  be  liberal  were,  also,  premature. 
When  faced  with  a  crisis,  following  the  death  of  her  children. 
Sue  reverted  to  the  religious  and  moreU.  principles  of  the 
Victorian  period,  by  remarrying  her  divorced  husband,  Phillotsoii 
Her  struggles  against  the  conventions  of  her  time  were  too 
great  for  her  to  overcome  alone* 

"The  Return  of  the  Native**  presents  an  interesting  study 
of  a  personality  clashing  with  an  environment  that  won  in  the 
final  struggle,    Bustacia,  was  the  possessor  of  a  mercurial 
disposition  blended  with  vanity,  pride,  and  a  zest  for  excite- 
ment, found  herself  in  surroundings  inharmonious  to  her  nature 
which  strangulated  the  ambitions  that  surged  and  conflicted 
within  her.    The  interest  in  marriage  must  predominate,  for  it 

1,  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  Page  260, 

2,  Page  439, 
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offered  the  only  opportunity  of  escape  from  the  detestable 
heath.    Either  Clym  Yeobright  or  Wildeve  seemed  to  be  the  answef 
to  her  problem  for  they  were  symbolic  of  a  hoped  existence 
beyond  Egdon  Heath*    But  fatalism  entered  in  and  she  lost  in  th^ 
final  struggle*-'-    Bastacia,  unlike  Sue,  was  not  able  to  set 
aside  the  dictated  rules  of  her  society*    She  sought  to  free 
herself  by  adhering  to  the  conventions  of  her  time  through  a 
proper  marriage.    A  girl  of  Eustacia's  type  and  disposition 
cast  in  our  modern  generation  would  have  been  able  to  cope  with 
her  own  problem  without  resorting  to  marriage.    The  freedom  of 
movement  offered  today  would  have  been  the  answer  to  her  ambitions, 

Divorces  and  second  marriages  were  frowned  upon  for 
matrimonial  ties  were  considered  forever  binding.  Lucetta, 

referring  to  her  parent's  separation  remarked  that  there  are 

2 

"shadows  like  that  upon  life#"     Phillotson's  willingness  to 

let  his  wife,  Sue,  obtain  a  divorce,  cost  him  the  best  school 

position  he  held  because  of  liberal  views  held  at  the  wrong 

period.      That  a  good  womtui  does  not  marry  twice  is  the  opinion 
4 

of  Sol    when  he  heard  of  lthelberta*s  proposed  second  marriage. 

Inconsistencies  in  marriages  were  also  frowned  upon  and 
subject  to  public  ridicule. 

1.  Eustacia  and  Wildeve  lost  their  lives  in 

Shadwater  Weir,  Page  444. 

2.  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  Page  195. 

3.  Jude  the  Obscure,  Pages  275-293. 

4.  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,  Page  424. 
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"In  case  of  a  great  scandal  and  immorality  which 
upsets  matrimonial  bliss,  villagers  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  and  orgemize  a  serenade  of 
rough  music  in  order  to  express  their  disapprovals"! 

A  party  armed  with  pots  and  pans  usually  assembles 

before  the  house  of  the  offenders  and  performs  a  serenade  which 

must  be  carried  on  in  three  successive  nights.    After  an 

interval  of  three  nights,  the  serenade  is  resumed  with  all  the 

open  exhibition  that  such  an  occasion  calls  forth.  Another 

interval  of  rest  is  followed  by  another  parade  and  performance. 

On  the  last  night,  the  effigies  of  the  inconsistent  pair  are 

burned  before  the  witnessing  spectators*    This  custom  has 

emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  is  now  used  to  express  an 

outraged  public  opinion  usually  involving  some  political 

scandal*^ 

Hardy  immortalized  this  custom  in  "The  Mayor  of  Caster- 

bridge ♦"    The  angered  Jopp  carried  out  his  revenge  on  Lucetta 

Farfrae  by  reading  to  a  group  of  Casterbridge  citizens  the 

letters  that  Henchard  had  entrusted  in  his  care  which  were  to 

be  returned  to  Mrs.  Farfrae.    The  information  contained  in  the 

letters  inspired  the  skimmington-ride  in  an  effort  to  ridicule 

this  prominent  lady  who  had  had  former  relations  with  the  now 

3 

Tinpopular  Henchard* 

1.  Folk  Lore,  Old  Customs,  and  Superstitions 

in  Shakespeares  Land,  by  J.  Harvey  Bloom, 
Page  178. 

2.  Old  English  Customs  -  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  Page  178. 

3.  Page  335 • 
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Hardy's  dramatic  description  of  the  rough  assemblage  and 
the  execution  of  their  well-laid  plan  is  an  excellent  study 
of  mob  psychology  and  the  unconscious  Jealousy  which  lay  under- 
neath the  entire  performance.    The  desire  in  such  instances  is 
to  carry  out  a  revengeful  act,  and,  if  possible,  drag  the 
objects  of  their  ridicule  down  to  a  level  of  degradation. 

This  variegated  crowd  set  out  in  an  incongruous  mood  of 
Jollity  and  vindictiveness.    The  shocks  of  such  a  merciless 
public  appraisal  of  herself  in  relation  to  Henchard,  proved 
too  much  for  the  oversensitive  Lucetta  as  tragedy  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  performance.^ 

There  is  a  purpose  behind  this  farcical  demonstration. 

With  Lucetta's  removal,  the  path  is  cleared  for  the  union  of 

Hizabeth-Jane  and  Farfrae.    Hardy  characterizes  this  suiti- 

climax  with  a  subtle  touch  of  humor  and  pathos  before  the  final 

curtain  is  drawn  on  Henchard  as  each  succeeding  episode  led 

him  more  deeply  into  final  oblivion. 

"There  is  something  (in  this)  the  world  ought  to 
be  shown,  and  I  am  the  one  to  show  it  to  them  -  though 
I  was  not  altogether  hindered  going,  at  least  to 

Cambridge  and  could  have  gone  up  easily  at  five 
and  twenty."*^ 

This  suggests  the  reason  why  Hardy  developed  the  chara- 
cter of  Jude,  in  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  and  his  unsuccessful 

1.  Page  350. 

2.  The  Early  Life  of  Thomas  Hardy,  By  Florence 

Emily  Hardy,  Pages  272-273. 
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struggle  to  attain  the  goal  of  becoming  a  learned  man.    The  germ 
of  the  novel  lay  in  the  story  of  an  unsuccessful  young  man  who 
could  not  attend  Oxford  and  the  final  suicide  of  that  person. 
The  distressing  tragedy  in  Jude  follows  along  three  lines  of 
development:  first,  what  it  means  to  be  a  victim  of  poverty; 
second,  restricted  social  advancements  which  despised  those  who 
were  ambitious;  third,  the  victim  of  two  love  affairs,  one 
sensual  while  the  other  aesthetic al. 

The  difficulties  that  lay  before  Jude  in  his  attempted 
entrance  at  Christminster  were  expressed  simply  and  briefly. 
The  letter  that  Jude  received  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  about 
the  possibility  of  study  at  the  University,  bluntly  advised  him 
that  chances  of  success  were  best  in  one's  "own  sphere*""'-  There 
were  no  encoureigements  to  a  tradesman  who  sought  a  cultural 
education*    The  futility  of  his  entire  struggle  is  revealed 
in  the  following  words  in  reply  to  Arabella's  question  about  his 
ambitious  dreams,  "I  am  as  I  was." 

Finally  Hardy  summed  up  Jude's  struggle  as  briefly  as  the 
whole  tragedy  could  be  expressed. 

"However,  it  was  my  poverty  and  not  my  will  that 
consented  to  be  beaten.    It  takes  two  or  three 
generations  to  do  what  I  tried  to  do  in  one,  and 
my  impulses  -  affections  -  vices  perhaps  they  should 
be  called  -  were  too  strong  not  to  hamper  a  man 
without  advantages;   " 

".  .  •  .  Eight  or  nine  years  ago  when  I  came  here 
first,  I  had  a  neat  stock  of  fixed  opinions,  but  they 
dropped  away  one  by  one;  and  the  further  I  get  the 

1,  Jude  the  Obscure,  Page  158* 

2,  Jude  the  Obscure,  Page  213. 
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less  sure  I  am.    I  doubt  if  I  have  anything  more 
for  my  present  rule  of  life  than  following  inclina- 
tions which  do  me  and  nobody  else  any  harm,  and 
actually  give  pleasure  to  those  I  love  best  ••••• 
I  perceive  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere  in  our 
social  formulas: 

What  it  is  csm  only  be  discovered  by  men  and  women 
with  greater  insight  than  mine,— if,  indeed,  they 
ever  discover  it— at  least  in  our  time."-*- 

The  restrictions  placed  on  women's  freedom  of  action 

were  not  to  be  questioned.    It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 

one  was  to  adhere  to  the  planned  rules  of  conduct  set  up  by  a 

society  that  deemed  such  rules  essential  to  its  pattern  of 

living. 

When  Henchard  called  at  Lucetta's  home  late  in  the  evenini 
he  was  violating  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  social 
etiquette.    Lueetta's  indignation  at  the  lateness  of  the  visit 
caused  Henchard  to  remark, 

"Is  it  so  necessary  that  I  should  stop  to  think  of 

p 

manners  and  customs?" 

Lucetta's  reply  summed  up  the  fears  of  any  woman  caught 
in  an  act  that  might  cast  the  slightest  reflection  on  her  honor. 
"It  is  too  late  for  propriety  and  it  might  injure  me."^ 
The  question  of  csdling  was  carefully  regulated  between 
the  sexes,  ages,  and  casts.    Ladies  were  not  supposed  to  call 
on  men  nor  leave  their  c surds  at  their  homes.    Young  women  trere 
definitely  restricted  by  types  of  men  and  the  time  that  such 

1.  Jude  the  Obscure,  Page  388 • 

2.  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  Page  235. 

3.  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  Page  235. 
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visits  may  be  paid,  while  those  of  inferior  rank  were  not 
supposed  to  call  on  their  superiors*^ 

Sol^s  indignation  at  his  sister's  traveling    alone  at 
night  expressed  the  general  disapproval  of  women's  freedom 
of  conduct. 

"The  charter  to  move  abroad  unchaperoned,  which 
society  for  good  reasons  grants  only  to  women  of  three 
sorts  -  the  famous,  the  ministering,  and  the  improper ."^ 

His  anger  at  such  liberties  is  again  expressed  in  his 

criticism  of  his  sister,  Picotee. 

"It  is  not  right  for  you  to  be  hiring  cabs  and  driving 
across  London  at  midnight."      For  no  emancipated  woman 
was  to  Sol*s  liking. 

The  social  traditions  in  Hardy's  novels  reflect  the 

Victorian  age  of  defined  manners  exemplified  by  the  exacting 

hand  of  the  monarchy.    George  IV  had  died  in  1837  and  his  niece, 

Victoria,  had  succeeded  to  the  throne.    Although  partial  socieJ. 

and  political  reforms  had  been  attempted  during  King  George's 

latter  years  guided  by  the  firm  hand  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the 

accession  of  the  young  queen  effected  the  necesssury  house- 

4 

cleaning  in  social  and  political  affairs.     She  repudiated  the 
moral  and  political  laxity  of  the  Georgian  period  by  taking  the 
tarnished  crown  that  had  been  handed  her  and  making  it  a  symbol 
of  authority  and  strict  social  behavior,  a  power  she  held  for 

1.  Fears  and  Conventionalities,  by  Parsons, 

Pages  97-106. 

2.  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,  Page  262. 

3.  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,  Page  436. 

4.  The  Circle  of  Knowledge,  Pages  469-471. 
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sixty-three  years  .-^ 

Under  her  exacting  hand,  the  island  Kingdom  became  a 
far-flung  world  empire.    With  it  came  growth  and  centralization 
of  wealth  based  on  colonial  holdings,  which  began  to  have  a 
sharp  effect  on  social  life  in  England  as  prestige  and  society 
wove  themselves  around  the  new- founded  wealth* 

In  her  private  life,  Victoria  wished  her  name  to 
become  the  symbol  of  virtue  in  private  and  in  public  affairs* 
She  exemplified  these  qualities  by  her  own  position  of  duty  as 
wife,  mother,  and  queen.    When  the  country  was  in  sorrow,  she 
responded  as  one  who  had,  also,  known  suffering.    But  she  was 
a  firm  believer  in  classes  and  regarded  three  such  divisions 
as  the  backbone  of  her  nation:  the  monarchy,  upper  and  landed 
class,  and  the  great  middle  class  that,  she  thought,  some  day 
would  become  the  governing  power. 

In  her  private  life,  she  never  received  a  divorced  woman 
and  she  frowned  on  widows  who  remarried,  although  she  was  the 
daughter  of  her  mother's  second  marriage.    She  was  apprehensive 
of  the  growing  elements  of  divorce  and  in  an  article  to  the 
''Times"  condemned  this  wretched  evil  that  was  leading  to 
frivolity  among  the  upper  classes.      Her  adherence  to  respecta- 
bility was  revered,  but  with  the  accession  bf  her  son  to  the 
throne,  the  Edwardian  period  that  followed  reverted  to 

1.  Charmed  Circles,  By  Chatfield  Taylor,  t>age  303. 

2.  Charmed  Circles,  By  Chatfield  Taylor,  Pages  319-323. 
5.    Charmed  Circles,  By  Chatfield  Taylor,  Page  321. 
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CONCLUSION 

Thomas  Hardy's  remarkable  usage  of  folklores  and  customs, 
which  he  so  ably  blended  with  social  traditions,  has  become 
an  important  contribution  in  the  art  of  literature.    His  love 
for  hTimanity  is  displayed  in  the  sympathetic  manner  in  which  he 
related  the  beliefs  and  legends  that  were  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  every  day  existence  of  the  men  and  women  who  make  up 
the  characters  of  his  novels.    His  love  for  his  Wessez  is  shown 

i 

by  the  careful  treatment  this  region  received  until  Its  name  bec^c^* 
synonymous  with  the  name  of  Hardy. 

In  his  first  published  novel,  "Desperate  Remedies," 
superstitions  and  time  element  served  to  motivate  the  events 
in  the  novel  while  in  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  the  customs  of 
the  period  lend  color  and  drama  to  a  delightful  rustic  novel. 
In  "The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge"  Henchard's  selling  of  his  wife 
and  his  visit  to  Conjuror  Fall  are  well  done  as  each  event  led 
to  a  dramatic  change  in  his  life,    "The  Withered  Arm"  and 
"The  Waiting  Supper"  are  woven  around  superstitious  beliefs 
that  lead  to  dramatic  consequences.    In  "Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd"  the  customs  and  traditions  presented  serve  as  a  back- 
ground to  the  treatment  of  the  characters  in  relation  to  the 
plot  which  is  simple  in  nature,    "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles" 
and  "J*ude  the  Obscure"  are  the  most  distressing  of  his  writings. 
The  overstressed  agony  defeated  the  aim  of  artistic  probability 
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which  is  the  basis  of  tragedy.    The  customs  of  the  period 
strangulated  Tess  and  Jude  as  their  personalities  clash  with 
the  social  decrees  of  their  time. 

Some  of  Hardy's  novels  grow  slcwly  until  a  great  scene  is 
reached,  then  the  author  becomes  most  dramatic.    This  is  true 
in  "The  Return  of  the  Native."    Susan  Nunsuch's  hatred  for 
Eustacia  Vye  develped  gradually  until  it  reached  a  high  point 
of  dramatic  intensity  the  night  of  Eustacia* s  tragedy*  The 
Skimmington  Ride  and  the  Mellstock  Quire  are  developed  graduall:r 
until  they  strike  a  dramatic  moment. 

The  importance  of  social  decrees  is  stressed  in  "A  Pair 
of  Blue  Eyes,"  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  and  "The  Hand  of  Ethelberta." 
Hardy,  a  critic  of  life,  was  at  times  satirical  in  his  attacks* 
But  in  the  case  of  Jude,  he  was  conscious  of  the  difficulty 
that  lay  before  those  who  attempted  to  scale  the  walls  of 
defined  rules  of  social  behavior  which  was  certain  to  lead  to 
disappointment « 

CaUght  in  the  wheels  of  fatalism  and  determined  by  the 
period  in  which  they  lived,  the  struggles  of  many  of  his  chara- 
cters are  futile  ending  in  general  defeat.    They  face  the 
battle  of  life  and  fight  well,  but  the  fbrces  are  against  them 
and  they  are  crushed  by  insurmountable  odds* 

In  "The  Well  Beloved,"  this  subjective  novel  strikes  a 
note  of  dramatic  fantasy  as  an  unfulfilled  custom  and  an 
illusive  dresim  carried  Jocelyn  Pierston  through  the  years 
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without  attaining  the  object  of  his  desire» 

Youth  will  invariably  question  and  challenge  traditions 
and  precepts  handed  down,  but  when  tested  by  the  conservative 
hand  of  time,  the  influences  of  traditions  become  inescapable^ 
This  fact  Hardy  emphasized  in  his  novels.    He  was  deeply 
sympathetic  with  the  plight  of  his  characters  and  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  problems  that  faced  them  in  their  attempt  to 
escape  the  unfavorable  conditions  about  them.    But  the  unseen 
power  of  tradition  was  too  powerful  to  be  set  aside  that  easily < 
In  the  words  of  Arabella  who  said,  "Everything  comes  around  to 
custom  in  time,"*^  summed  up  briefly  this  inescapable  fact  in 
human  relations ♦ 


1.    Jude  the  Obscure,  Page  376 • 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  THESIS 
Superstitions,  Customs,  and  Traditions 

in 

Thomas  Hardy's  Novels* 

The  thesis  consists  of  a  study  of  the  superstitions, 
seasonal  and  social  customs,  and  the  social  traditions  found 
in  the  novels  of  Thomas  Hardy,  their  historical  background, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  beliefs  and  customs  were  handled 
by  the  author  in  the  development  of  his  characters  and  plots 
based  on  the  life  of  his  native  Wessex* 

Presentiments  and  omens  appear  frequently  in  the  novels, 
A  few  depict  good  luck,  but  most  of  them  foreshadow  events  of 
grave  concern* 

Doctor  Fitzpiers's  presentiment  of  Mrs.  Charmond  has  its 
fulfillment  but  ends  tragically  for  the  mistress  of  Hintock 
House,    Premonitions  are  forerunners  of  tragedy  to  Lady 
Constantino  in  her  relationship  to  Swithin  St,  Cleeve,  Clym 
Yeobright's  apprehensions  about  his  mother  are  justified.  She 
had  been  stung  by  an  adder  which  proved  fatal  to  her.  Under- 
neath Eustacia  Vye's  hatred  of  the  heath  lies  fear  of  that 
country  that  was  to  cause  her  death* 

An  interesting  example  of  premonitions  is  found  in  "The 
Later  Years  of  Thomas  Hardy,"    His  first  wife's  experience, 
expressed  in  his  poem  "The  Last  Performance,"  revealed  his 
wife's  inexplainable  knowledge  of  her  approaching  death. 
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Historically  such  persons  as  Henry  IV  of  France,  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  experienced  a  similar  feeling 
prior  to  their  deaths, 

A  few  good-luck  omens  are  a  flight  of  bees  in  "Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree,"  the  throwing  of  the  shoe  and  the  luck 
of  Caul  and  the  last  comer  both  found  in  "The  Return  of  the 
Native."    The  throwing  of  the  shoe  is  a  centuries-old  belief 
that  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Hebrews. 

But  ill-luck  omens  are  far  greater  in  number*  The 
breaking  of  a  key  in  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd"  caused 
Bathsheba's  maid  to  fear  for  her  mistress,    Mrs,  Henchard's 
instructions  about  her  burial  were  definite  in  reference  to 
the  four-ounce  pennies  to  be  placed  on  her  eyes,    "No  moon, 
no  man"  was  offered  as  an  excuse  for  Christian  Candlefe  short 
comings.    In  "Two  on  a  Tower,"  the  parson's  confusion  of  a 
funeral  with  a  wedding  upset  Viviette  who  felt  that  incident 
to  be  an  unfavorable  omen.    Mistaken  identity  in  the  same  novel 
had  its  tragic  fulfillments,    A  slice  of  bread  held  in  the 
hands  of  Henchard  and  Farfrae  in  "The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge" 
was  symbolic  of  the  coming  tragedy  in  Lucetta's  life.    In  "Tess 
of  the  D'Urberville"  a  rose-thorn  prick,  the  drawing  of  blood 
from  Alex  D'TJrberville»s  face,  the  legend  of  the  D'Urberville 
coach,  the  afternoon  crowing  of  a  hen,  and  the  Old  Stone  relic 
were  omens  encountered  by  the  unfortunate  Tess* 
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Dreams  have  their  place  in  the  novels.    Elf ride  Swancourt 
dream  of  Mrs.  Jethway  in  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes"  suggested  possibl 
trouble  with  this  woman,    Eastacia's  dream  of  a  knight  in 
"The  Return  of  the  Native,"  brought  Clym  Yeobright  to  her  mind* 
Cytherea  Graye's  three  sets  of  dreams  and  noises  in  the  night 
connect  with  the  plots  in  "Desperate  Remedies." 

The  strange  belief  in  an  incubus  are  found  in  "A  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyes"  and  "The  Withered  Arm."    One  foreshadowed  the 
knov/ledge  of  the  death  of  Elfride  while  the  other  had  strange 
effects  on  Gertrude  Lodge. 

The  falling  of  the  clock  in  "The  Waiting  Supper" 
frustrated  the  planned  marriage  of  Christine. 

A  knowledge  of  Weather  Lore  is  found  in  "The  Woodlanders, 
"The  Return  of  the  Native,"  and  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd" 
as  Giles  Winterborne,  Diggory  Venn  and  Gabriel  Oak  understood 
the  lessons  taught  by  nature. 

The  attempt  to  foretell  the  future  has  led  to  an  interest 
in  divination.    Some  of  these  are  used  in  plot  development. 
Tess's  mother  consulted  the  "Compleat  Fortune  Teller"  to  deter- 
mine the  course  her  daughter  should  follow,    Bathsheba  and 
Liddy  attempted  to  find  whom  one  is  to  marry  by  "the  bible  and 
key,"  an  incident  that  brought  Farmer  Boldwood  into  the  novel. 
Tess  gathered    "lords  and  ladies"  to  determine  what  kind  of 
fortune  she  had.    Conjuror  Trendle's  divination  revealed  Rhoda 
as  Gertrude  Lodge's  enemy.    Conjuror  Fall's  forecast  of 
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inclement  weather  brought  ruin  to  Henchard,    Mrs.  Penny's 
girlhood  experience  of  sitting  up  on  Midsummer  Eve  revealed 
Mr,  Penny  as  the  laem  she  would  marry.    A  midnight  expedition 
into  the  woods  on  Midsummer  Eve  offered  the  maidens  of 
Hintock  an  exciting  experience.    In  "The  Superstitious  Man," 
the  same  custom  was  observed  to  see  who  was  to  die  in  the 
parish  during  the  coming  year# 

Witchcraft  plays  an  important  part  in  Hardy's  novels. 
Historically  this  term  dates  back  to  Biblical  days  which 
caused  many  people  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  an  art. 
Fancy  Day  resorted  to  Mrs.  Endorfield,  a  supposed  witch,  for 
advice  in  how  to  overcome  her  father's  objections  to  her 
marriage.    Timber-men  in  "The  Woodlanders"  tell  tales  about 
witches.    Grace  Melbury's  mare,  in  the  same  novel,  was  thought 
to  have  been  ridden  by  a  witch.    Mrs.  Cpick  and  her  husband 
believed  their  cows  were  influenced  by  witches.    Susan  Nonsuch' ii 
belief  that  Eustacia  Vye  was  a  witch,  tried  %o  supposedly 
effective  suatidotes  in  the  attempt  to  break  the  spell  she 
thought  Eustacia  had  on  her  son.    During  Henchard' s  moments  of 
despair,  he  wondered  if  someone  had  roasted  a  waxen  image  of 
himself. 

The  importance  of  seasonal  customs  plays  an  equally 
important  part  in  the  novels  as  such  events  as  Candelmas  Fair, 
Lady  Day,  Old  Lady  Day,  Whitsuntide,  the  Fifth  of  November, 
and  Christmas  connect  with  events  in  the  novels* 
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Gabriel  Oak  was  drawn  to  a  hiring  fair  which  resumed  his 
contacts  with  Bathsheba  Everdene.    At  a  county  fair,  Hen chard 
sold  his  wife  and  changed  the  entire  course  of  his  life»  A 
market  day  and  fair  resulted  in  tragedy  to  Tess.    Two  agricul- 
tural fairs  in  the  lives  of  Jude  and  Sue  served  as  a  study  in 
contrast  in  the  change  that  entered  their  lives.    Old  Lady  Day 
sent  Tess  and  her  family  wandering  in  search  of  a  new  home  to 
encounter  further  trouble.    The  Whitsuntide  observance  ushered 
In  a  change  in  Tess's  life*    The  Fifth  of  November  observance 
set  the  impetus  in  "The  Return  of  the  Native."    The  Mellstock 
Q,uire  plays  an  important  part  in  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree." 
Mumming  is  an  observance  that  brings  Bustacia  Vye  and  Clym 
Yeobright  together. 

Births,  marriages,  and  burials  have  their  definite  custom 
The  rigidity  of  the  church  laws  affect  the  burial  of  Tess's 
child,  Fanny  Robin  and  her  child,  and  Sergeant  Holway  who  were 
all  buried  in  ignominy.    The  publication  of  banns  and  the 
procurement  of  licenses  affect  the  marital  plans  of  Thomasin, 
Fanny  Robin,  Elfride  Swancourt,  and  Marcia  Bencomb. 

The  unfulf illment  of  a  native  custom  came  between  Avis 
and  Pierston  in  "The  Well  Beloved." 

The  artificial  walls  of  social  decorum  brought  tragedy 
into  the  lives  of  Jude  Fawley,  Tess  Durbeyfield,  Elfride 
Swancourt,  Giles  Winterborne,  and  Sue  Byidehead.    In  "The 
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Hand  of  Ethelberta, "  social  problems  are  treated  farcically 
as  the  heroine  attempted  to  attain  social  prestige* 

Throughout  the  novels,  the  traditions  of  the  times 
permeate  Hardy's  novels  as  the  characters  are  placed  in  an 
age  dominated  by  the  forceful  character  of  Queen  Victoria* 
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